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PROSCEN 


Room  in  Mr.  Waverton's  apartments  in  Piccadilly.  The  decoration  is  in  Adam 
is  a  tapestry  wall  paper  relieved  with  pilasters,  which  support  a  moulded  i 
enriched  panels  and  overdoors.  The  fire-place  is  in  two  marbles,  green  and  whi 
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,  with  dark  mahogany  panelling  reaching  to  a  height  of  seven  feet,  above  which 
ce.  The  ceiling  also  in  Adam  style  is  enriched  in  bold  relief.  The  doors  have 
Double  set  of  windows  overlooking  the  Green  Park.  There  are  eight  brackets  for 
n  pilasters. 


ACT   I 

SCENE  :  A  handsome  sitting-room  in  a  bachelor's  apart- 
ments on  the  first  floor  of  a  house  in  Piccadilly r, 
opposite  the  Green  Park.  It  is  obviously  the  room 
of  a  man  of  comfortable  means  and  good  taste. 
The  decoration  and  furniture  are  of  the  Adams 
period.  (For  details  of  scene  see  accompany  ing  plan) 
TIME  :  It  is  about  half-past  ten  at  night  in  the  winter, 
and  there  is  a  cheerful  fire  in  the  room. 

At  rise  of  curtain  stage  is  in  darkness,  save  for 
the  reflection  through  the  windows  of  the 
lights  in  the  street  below. 

PINE,  who  is  smoking  a  cigar,  is  up  L.C.,  looking 
out  of  window,  Suddenly  he  flings  the 
window  open  and  calls  across  the  road* 

PINE.  Nighty! 

[Slight  pause.  As  the  call  receives  no  response 
he  whistles  in  a  peculiar  way*  This 
apparently  attracts  attention  and  he  waves 
his  arm,  inviting  the  person  signalled  to 
cross  the  road,  After  another  slight  pause, 
during  which  he  watches  NIGHTY  cross  the 
road,  he  bends  out  of  the  window  and 
speaks  to  him. 
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Come  along  up  !  [Slight  2)ause,]  Oh,  yes,  it's  all  right. 
[He  withdraws  into  the  window,  which  he  closes. 
PINE  then  goes  down  R.C.,  switches  on  electric 
light,  then  crosses  up  to  sideboard  and  brings 
down  tray,  on  vfhich  are  decanters,  syphons, 
and  glasses.  As  he  comes  doivn  there  is  a 
knocking  on  outer  door;  he  places  tray 
on  table  down  R.  and  exits  R.I.E.,  and  the 
slamming  of  outer  door  is  heard.  A  few 
moments  later  PINE  re-enters,  accompanied 
by  NIGHTY.  PINE  switches  on  more  light. 

[NIGHTY  is  a  typical  London  cabman  of  about 
sixty,  weather-beaten,  broad-shouldered  and 
slightly  stooping.  His  face  is  at  once 
cheerful  and  shrevxl,  and  he  has  the  quality 
of  being  deferential  without  any  sacrifice 
of  his  natural  2^'ide,  He  is  very  ^varmly 
clad.  As  he  enters  the  room  he  takes  his 
hat  off. 

PINE.  [Behind  table  R.]  Pretty  cold  outside ! 

NIGHTY.  [Down  R.]  Nippy,  I  call  it,  but  I've  known 
worse. 

PINE.  A  little  something  to  warm  the  chest  wouldn't 
hurt  anyway. 

NIGHTY.  Thank  you,  kindly,  Mr.  Pine,  I  could  do 
with  it,  and  that's  a  fact. 

[PiNE  busies  himself  with  decanter  and  glass, 

Me  and  my  old  horse  are  just   going  to  have  our 
supper. 
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PINE.  I  saw  you  drive  up  to  the  shelter.  Had  a 
good  job  ? 

NIGHTY.  [B.  of  table  R.]  Fair  !     Stout  party  with  a 

couple  of  kids  to  Ravenscourt   Park — 'Ammersmith 

for  short — an  extra  bob  for  crossing  the  radius,  and 

nothing  for  all  the  way  back.     Your  'ealth,  Mr.  Pine. 

[He  drinks  from  the  glass  PINE  has  handed 

to  him,  then  puts  glass  on  table. 

PINE.  Same  to  you,  Nighty !  [He  drinks. 

NIGHTY.  Prime  stuff!     Goes  straight  to  the  spot. 

PINE.  Have  a  cigar  ? 

[Points  to  box,  which  is  open,  on  table. 

NIGHTY.  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Pine,  a  drop  of 
whisky  is  only  a  drop  of  whisky,  and  no  one  would 
grudge  it  to  an  old  cabman  on  a  cold  night.  But 
when  it  comes  to  them  things.  [Picks  up  box.]  Lord ! 
it's  like  eating  money.  Couple  o'  bob  a  touch,  I 
shouldn't  wonder !  [Puts  box  back  on  table. 

PINE.  You  wouldn't  be  so  squeamish  if  you'd  been 
brought  up  in  service. 

[He  gives  NIGHTY  a  chair,  then  crosses  down  L. 

NIGHTY.  [Sits  chair  L,  of  table  R.]  We're  all  in 
service,  Mr.  Pine,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
The  difference  between  you  and  me  is  that  you  only 
take  orders  from  one  boss  while  I  take  'em  from 
everybody  that  hires  my  cab. 

PINE.  \By  sofa  L.]  All  the  same  1  often  envy  you 
your  job. 

NIGHTY.  Why?  You've  got  a  good  boss,  haven't 
you  ?  I  only  knows  him  by  sight,  but  he  looks  all  right. 
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PINE,  Oh,  he's  pretty  well.  Anyway  he  doesn't 
count  his  cigars  and  measure  his  whisky  as  some  of 
'em  do.  He's  open-handed  enough — but  you  never 
make  no  headway  with  him.  I've  lived  with  him 
three  years  now,  and  I  don't  know  him  as  well  as  I 
know  you.  [Crosses  n.  a  little.]  Is  he  human  ?  That's 
what  I  ask, 

NIGHTY,  We're  all  human  when  you  pull  the  mask 
off. 

PINE,  [Crosses  R  to  below  table.]  It'd  take  'ydraulic 
power  to  pull  his  mask  off, 

NIGHTY.  Maybe  he's  had  reason  to  fix  his  tight  on. 
You  never  know,  [PiNE  helps  him  to  more  whiskey.] 
Thanks,  only  a  drain,  I'll  have  to  keep  m'  eyes 
bright  to-night.  It's  very  thick  down  at  Knights- 
bridge  and  if  I'm  a  judge  you'll  have  it  black  up  here 
presently.; 

PINE,  [Sitting  on  edge  of  table  E.]  I've  never  known 
so  much  fog  as  we've  had  this  year. 

NIGHTY,  [Rising]  Well,  I  must  pop  off.  I'm  going 
to  take  my  old  'orse  'ome  after  supper,  before  it  gets 
too  thick. 

[Through    the   window   the  fog    can   be   seen 

gathering  in  eddies. 
See,  it's  creeping  up  a  bit  already, 

[The  noise  of  a  latch-key  in  a  door  is  heard 
outside. 

PINE,  [Startled]  Good  Lord ! 

NIGHTY.  What's  the  matter  ? 

PINE.  That  can't  be  the  guv'nor, 
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NIGHTY.  [Comes  down  c.  a  little]  Why  can't  it  ? 
PINE.  I've  never  known  him  come  in  before  one. 
NIGHTY.    [With    a    significant    look    at    the    cigar 
PINE  is  smoking]  I  wouldn't  go  nap  on  that  if  I  was 
you. 

[PiNE  picks  up  cigar-box,  hastily  crosses  L.  and 
places  it  in  drawer  in  cabinet  L.,  then  he 
throws  the  remainder  of  his  cigar  into  the 
fireplace. 

[At  the  same  moment  enter  PETER  WAVERTON. 
He  is  a  good-looking,  ivell-set-up  man  of 
27.  The  expression  on  his  face  is  at  once 
grave  and  indifferent,  It  is  the  expression 
of  one  who  resents  rather  than  enjoys  life. 
He  is,  however,  capable  of  a  rare  and  very 
winning  smile.  He  raises  his  eyebrows  in 
momentary  amazement  when  he  sees  the  two 
men  in  his  room, 

WAVERTON,  [R.]  Well,  I'm  damned  ! 

[Leaves  door  open. 

NIGHTY,  All  I  can  say,  m'lord,  is  yer  don't  look  it, 

WAVERTON.  Don't  call  me  m'lord. 

NIGHTY,  Very  well,  guv'nor,  but  some  likes  it. 

WAVERTON.  I  don't !  My  name  is  Wavertom. 
Who  are  you  ? 

PINE.  [By  fire-place  L.]  Beg  pardon,  sir,  it  was  a 
liberty,  I  know,  but  I  asked  him  in.  It's  Nighty,  the 
cabman^ 

NIGHTY.  So   called,    guv'nor,    because    I've    been 
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doing  night  work  for  thirty  years.     No  offence,  I 
'ope,  sir ! 

WAVERTON.  [Ironically]  I  trust  you  have  been 
suitably  entertained  in  my  regrettable  absence,  Mr. 
Nighty? 

NIGHTY.  The  best,  guv'nor — thank  you  kindly. 

WAVERTON.  [Cross  behind  table,  R.]  A  little  more 
whisky  ? 

NIGHTYI  Much  obliged,  sir,  enough's  as  good  as  a 
hogshead,  so  I'll  just  'op  along.  [Cross  R.  he  salutes 
WAVERTON  and  goes  to  the  door,  then  he  turns  and  says 
gently]  I  should  be  sorry  to  think,  guv'nor,  that  through 
'is  kindness  to  me — Mr.  Pine 

WAVERTON.  Good  night !  Pine,  show  Mr.  Nighty 
the  way. 

[Exeunt  PINE  and  NIGHTY  R.  1  E. — leave  door 
open. 

[WAVERTON  walks  to  the  mantelpiece  L.,  and 
glances  at  the  remainder  of  the  cigar  that 
PINE  has  thrown  into  the  fire-place.  The 
noise  of  the  outer\door  closing  is  heard.  He 
gives  a  gesture  of  disgust. 

[Enter  PINE,  R.  1  E.,  closes  door,  then  crosses 
up  R.  gets  small  tray  there — crosses  down  to 
table  R.  and  takes  up  the  glasses  that  have 
been  used. 

[By  fire-place]  In  taking  my  tobacco  and  whisky, 
you  exceed  your  duty,  Pine. 
PINE.  Yes,  sir. 
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WAVERTON.  In  using  my  room  to  entertain  your 
friend  you  permitted  yourself  a  gross  liberty. 

PINE,  Yes,  sir. 

WAVERTON,  And  in  throwing  away,  half -smoked, 
one  of  my  best  cigars,  you  committed  a  crime. 

PINE.  Yes,  sir.  I  hope  that  you'll  allow  me  to 
apologise,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  [With  angry  emphasis]  I'll  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I'd  rather  receive  a  blow  than  an 
apology  from  any  man  at  any  time,  I  thought  I 
could  trust  you.  It  seems  I  can't.  You  must  find 
another  place. 

PINE.  Yes,  sir.  [He  goes  to  the  door  R.  2  E.,  carrying 
the  glasses  on  a  tray — he  turns  before  leaving  and  says.] 
I'm  sorry,  sir, 

WAVERTON.  [Shortly]  So  am  I.  [Removes  coat  and 
muffler  and  throws  them  on  sofa.  [Exit  PINE  R.  2  E.] 
[WAVERTON  walks  to  the  window  impatiently, 
looks  out  and  shivers  at  the  prospect.  The 
telephone  bell  rings,  He  goes  to  the  instru- 
ment which  is  on  a  writing-table  and  takes 
up  the  receiver, 

[Crossly]  Hello !  Hello !  Who  is  that  ?  [Then  he 
changes  to  a  more  amiable  tone]  Oh,  is  that  you, 
Beatrice  ?  [Listens  for  a  moment.]  Cross  with  you  ? 
Good  Heavens,  no  !  I  came  away  simply  because  I 
was  bored.  [Listens  for  a  moment.]  Yes,  bored  with  the 
others,  of  course.  My  dear  Bee,  how  you  can  stand 
that  set,  I  don't  know.  What  was  the  one  and  only 
topic  of  conversation  during  dinner  ?  "  What  will  the 
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dear  Duchess  do  now  ?  " — What  the  devil  do  I  care 
what  the  dear  Duchess  will  do  now?  The  dear 
Duchess'  love  affairs  leave  me  entirely  cold.  The 
only  love  affairs  that  interest  me  are  my  own. 
[Listens  for  a  moment,  takes  off'  hat  and  places  it  on 
table,  then  laughs  slightly]  Of  course,  I  mean  affair, 
you  child,  [Listens  for  a  moment.]  Oh,  no  doubt  you 
were  bored  too,  but  you  didn't  show  it.  [Listens  for 
a  moment."]  No,  I  shan't  go  out  any  more  to-night,  I 
am  sick  to  death  of  bridge  anyway.  [He  listens  for 
a  moment,  then  laughs  with  an  approach  to  heartiness.'} 
All  right !  [Listens  for  a  moment.]  Yes,  yes,  to-morrow 
then.  Good  night,  dear.  [Puts  down  the  receiver,  is 
thoughtful  for  a  moment,  then  takes  a  book — crosses  to 
sofa  and  sits — another  moment's  thought,  looks  over  to 
doom.  2s.,  rises,  flings  book  on  sofa,  rings  the  bell  and 
stands  at  the  fire-place.] 

[Enter  PINE  R.  2  E.,  crosses  down  to  sofa  and 
collects  coat,  wrap  and  hat. 

Pine,  I  came  home  in  a  very  bad  temper,  and  I 
have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  I  may  have  judged  you 
too  hardly. 

PINE.  [L.  c.]  I  make  no  complaints,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  [By  fire-place]  Everything  after  all  is 
a  question  of  point  of  view.  You  were  brought  up 
in  service  ? 

PINE.  Yes,  sir,  like  my  father  and  mother  before 
me.  I  rose  from  steward's  boy,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  Ah !  and  the  point  of  view  in  service 
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is  that  a  man   may  make  free  with  his  employer's 
goods  without  being  considered  dishonest. 

PINE.  Within  reason,  sir,  particularly  in  regard  to 
food,  drink,  tobacco,  and  such  like.  Practically 
every  valet  and  butler  in  England  does  it.  Most  go 
a  great  deal  further,  I  could  make  your  hair  stand 
on  end,  sir,  with  the  robbery  that  goes  on.  [Move- 
ment from  WAVERTON]  I'm  not  seeking  to  justify 
myself,  'but  I've  never  belonged  to  that  lot.  I've 
always  respected  myself,  sir.  [Cross  R. 

WAVERTON.  Then  from  your  point  of  view  you'vo 
never  been  dishonest  ? 

PINE.  Never,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  And  have  you  any  point  of  view  to 
explain  your  use  of  my  rooms  for  purposes  of 
entertainment  instead  of  your  own  ? 

PINE.  I  have  my  excuse,  with  respect,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  [Leans  against  R.  end  of  sofa  L,]  What 
is  it? 

[Motions  to  PINE,  who  puts  coat  and  wrap  on 
chair,  R.,  and  hat  on  table. 

PINE.  [Cross  L.  a  little]  Your  rooms  look  out  on  to 
Piccadilly — on  to  Life,  sir.  My  rooms  look  out  on  to 
a  dead  wall — on  to  nothing — I  love  life,  sir — forgive 
the  liberty. 

WAVERTON.  [With  a  short  laugh]  Well,  at  least 
you've  been  candid,  Pine. 

PINE.  I  was  glad  to  be,  sir.  It's  the  first  chance 
I've  had  during  the  three  years  I've  been  with  you. 

WAVERTON.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

B 
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PINE.  I  mean,  with  respect,  sir,  that  it's  the  first 
time  I've  exchanged  remarks  with  you  except  in  the 
way  of  service. 

WAVERTON.  [A  little  surprised]  Why,  Pine,  the 
truth  is  I  never  looked  on  you  as  human. 

[Rises,  and  crosses  round  L.  of  settee  to  window. 

PINE.  Mr.  Nighty  was  saying  when  you  came  in, 
sir,  that  we're  all  human  when  the  mask  is  pulled  off. 

WAVEBTON.  Nighty's  a  philosopher  ? 

PINE.  Yes,  sir — not  that  I'm  a  judge. 

WAVERTON.  [Looking  out  of  window]  What  a  night ! 

PINE.  [Above  chair,  R.  c.]  It's  a  bit  cheerless,  sir. 

WAVERTOX.  Pine,  did  you  ever  suffer  from  an 
unaccountable  depression? 

PINE.  Feeling  of  sadness,  sir — melancholy,  so  to 
speak  ? 

WAVERTON.  More  than  that — a  feeling  that  disaster 
is  in  the  air — that  something  unexpected  is  going  to 
happen  ? 

PINE.  The  feeling  that  some  one  is  walkin'  over 
your  grave,  sir  ? 

WAVERTON.  [Up  L.]  Well,  yes — I  suppose  that 
expresses  it. 

PINE.  [By  chair,  R.  c.]  I  haven't  been  a  personal 
sufferer,  sir,  but  I've  known  cases.  Take  the  late 
lamented  Hearl  Edendork,  for  instance.  I  was  dress- 
ing his  lordship  the  night  before  he  was  run  over  by 
a  motor-car,  and  he  said  to  me — "  Pine,"  he  said 

WAVERTON.  [Crosses  down  c.  to  R.,  dryly]  Yes,  I've 
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no  doubt  his  lordship  made  a  very  intelligent  remark, 
Pine. 

PINE.  He  did,  sir — also  his  lordship  made  it  a 
practice  to  walk  under  ladders. 

WAVERTON.  [Secretly  amused]  You  are  well  up  in 
the  superstitions,  Pine. 

PINE.  I've  made  a  particular  study  of  'em,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  [Down  R.]  And  you're  a  true  believer  ? 

PINE.  With  respect,  sir,  I  not  only  believe,  but 
conform. 

WAVERTON.  [Laughing,  cross  L.  to  fire-place]  Then 
you  are  human  indeed !  Damme  Pine,  you  amuse 
me !  and  you  may  stay  on  here  if  you  want  to. 

PINE,  I  should  be  grateful,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  You  may  be,  provided  you  don't 
express  it.  You  may  even  exercise  your  point  of 
view  on  my  whisky,  but  you'll  be  good  enough  to 
leave  my  cigars  alone  until  you've  learned  the  proper 
appreciation  of  fine  tobacco. 

PINE.  [Behind  table  R.]  You  may  trust  me,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  As  for  using  my  rooms,  let  me  see — 
it's  the  window  that  attracts  you,  isn't  it  ? 

[He  walks  to  the  window. 

PINE.  It's  the  passers-by,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  [Slowly]  The  passers-by,  eh  ?  [Looks 
out  curiously]  They're  a  drab-looking  lot  to-night. 

PINE.  [Up  R.  to  windoiv]  I  find  watching  them  takes 
me  out  of  myself,  sir.  Sometimes,  not  knowing  any 
one's  looking,  they'll  play  up  most  natural. 
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WAVERTON.  [Looking  intently]  What's  that  chap 
doing  over  there  ? 

PINE.  Which  one,  sir  ? 

WAVERTON.  That  one  with  the  hair.  [Motions  to 
PINE,  who  joins  Mm  at  toindow]  There  !  He's  picked 
up  something  and  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 

PINE.  [Freezing  up  severely]  Oh,  'e's  no  good,  sir. 
He's  not  human.  [He  turns  away  from  window. 

WAVERTON.  [Picking  him  up  quickly]  Not  human. 
How  do  you  know  ? 

PINE.  He  belongs  to  the  dregs — to  the  class  that 
lives  on  what  they  pick  up  and  charity.  Sinful,  I 
call  it,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  You  don't  know  him  ? 

PINE.  No,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  Yet  you  presume  to  judge  him  ? 

PINE.  [Firmly]  I  know  the  class,  sir. 

[Slight  pause. 

WAVERTON.  [Suddenly]  Fetch  him  in  here. 

PINE.  [Amazed]  Fetch  'im  in  'ere,  sir  ? 

WAVERTON.  Certainly.     Why  not  ? 

PINE.  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  it's  my  duty  to  warn 
you.  No  good  can  come  of  mixing  with  that  class. 

WAVERTON.  Do  what  I  tell  you.  [PINE  goes  down  R. 
and  picks  up  coat,  etc.]  I,  too,  want  taking  out  of  myself 
and  I  choose  my  own  methods.  And  bring  your  friend 
Nighty  back ;  I'd  like  to  make  a  better  impression 
on  him. 

PINE.  [Goes    to    door,^  where  he    turns — solemnly] 
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Mr.  Waverton — sir — if  I  might  venture  to  entreat 

you 

WAVERTON.  [Lightly]  You  might  venture — but  in 
vain.     Go  quickly !  [Exit  PINE,  R.  1  E.  shuts  doot 

[Now  in  good  spirits.  That's  all  right !  [Comes  down — 
hesitates — then  takes  off 'telephone  receiver '.]  Hello!  Give 
me  17004  Mayfair.  [Pause.]  Hello,  is  that  Lady 
Hurley's  house  ?  .  .  .  Oh — it's  you,  Simpson  ?  Is  Miss 
Beatrice  there  ?  Oh  ...  playing  bridge.  See  if 
she  can  manage  to  speak  to  me  for  a  moment. 
[Pause,  gets  cigarette  from  box  and  lights  it]  Hello  ! 
[He  smiles.]  Oh,  Bee — sorry  to  interrupt,  but  I 
didn't  want  you  to  go  to  bed  thinking  me  an  old 
pig.  [He  listens  and  smiles.]  No,  I'm  not  an  old  pig, 
am  I  ? — and  I  didn't  at  all  mean  to  be  beastly — but  I 
had  an  attack  of  the  blues.  Pine  diagnosed  for  me. 
It  appears  there  was  some  one  taking  quite  a  nice 
stroll  over  my  grave.  [Listens  and  laughs.]  Yes,  all 
may  yet  be  well.  .  .  .  Kiss  you  good  night?  .  .  . 
Wish  I  could.  .  .  .  Oh,  your  photograph. — Wait  a 
moment.  [He  reaches  for  a  framed  photograph  on 
writing-table,  lifts  it  and  kisses  it.]  There,  did  you  hear 
it  ?  The  deed's  done.  [Noise  of  outer  door.] 

Yes — good  night,  dearest !  To-morrow !  [Puts 
receiver  down,  also  photo,  which  is  placed  at  R.  end  of 
table.] 

[The  room  door  R.  1  E.  is  opened  by  PINE,  who 
shows  in  SAMUEL  BURNS  and  enters  himself* 

[SAMUEL  BURNS  is  a  thin  man,  looking  almost 
any  age  from    twenty-five   to   forty,  and 
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about  5  feet  5  inches  in  height.  He  owns 
an  expressionless  face,  with  lustreless  eyes, 
and  a  short,  thin,  neglected  beard  and 
moustache.  His  hair  is  straw-coloured, 
and  bulges  out  at  the  sides.  He  is  obviously 
a  wastrel.  His  clothes  are  odd  and  too 
small  for  him,  and  he  wears  an  old  travel- 
ling cap.  His  pockets  bulge  with  a  variety 
of  impedimenta.  He  has  a  habit  of  carry- 
ing his  arms  in  front  of  him,  and  tucking 
his  hands  into  the  opposite  sleeves.  He 
also  has  a  habit  of  looking  on  the  ground 
and  picking  ^tp  unconsidered  trifles,  such 
as  pins.  Altogether  he  cuts  a  figure  pain- 
fully negative,  pathetic,  and  unattractive, 
and  there  is  a  touch  of  surprise  and  alarm 
in  his  mild  face  as  he  looks  at  WAVERTON 
and  around  the  room. 

[WAVERTON  comes  down  to  below  chair,  L.C. 

[A  little  embarrassed — clears  his  throat]  It  was 
very  kind  of  you  to  step  up — Mr. — er — my  good 
fellow. 

BURNS.  [Whose  voice  is  thin  and  high-pitched,  R.C.] 
No  'arm,  Mister. — It  was  this  'ere  gent  as  fetched 
me.  [Indicates  PINE  with  a  nod. 

WAVERTON.  [Fidgeting  and  still  embarrassed,  while 
PINE  stands  motionless  as  if  on  duty  R.]  And — er — by 
what  name  am  I  to  address  you  ? 

BURNS,  My  name,  do  you  mean  ? 
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WAVERTON.  If  you'd  be  so  good. 
BURNS.  Burns,     as    far    as     I    recollect — Samuel 
Burns — but  nobody  calls  me  nothing. 
WAVERTON.  Oh — no  nickname — or — or  pet  name  ? 
BURNS.  Nothing  like    that,    mister  —  unless    it's 
"  man." 

WAVERTON.  "  Man  "  ? 

BURNS.  Yes.      Sometimes   when   people   give    me 

things  they  say,  "  'Ere,  man  " 

[WAVERTON  turns  aside  up  L.  with  a  slight 
groan  and  rubs  his  chin — PINE  nudges 
BURNS  gingerly. 

PINE.  [In  a  whisper]  Take  your  cap  off. 
BURNS.  [/Starting]  What,  me  ?     Yes,  sir. 

[Takes  his  cap  off"  hastily. 
[WAVERTON  and  PINE  catch  eaeh  other's  eyes 
over  BURNS'  head — their  embarrassment  is 
unconsciously  humorous. 

WAVERTON.  [With  sudden  asperity]  Well,  Pine,  get 
along ! 

PINE.  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  don't  take  you. 

WAVERTON.  You  brought  this  gentleman  here. 

PINE.  [Firmly]  By  your  orders,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  You  presumed  to  form  a  certain  judg- 
ment. Give  Mr.  Burns  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing  

PINE.  [Preparing  for  a  moral  effort]  I'll  do  my 
best,  sir.  [Then  to  BURNS,  after  clearing  his  throat] 
How  came  you  to  fall  so  low,  my  good  man  ? 
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BURNS.  Me?  Fall?  I  ain't  fallen,  sir  !  I'm  very 
good  on  me  pins. 

[ WAVERTON  and  PINE  exchange  another  eloquent 
look. 

PINE.  [Nervously]  May  I  speak  to  you  a  moment, 
sir.  [He  crosses  to  WAVERTON. 

[They  both  walk  down  L.  and  away  from  BURNS. 
BURNS  meanwhile,  discovering  a  pin  stuck 
in  the  carpet,  stoops  down  and  captures  it, 
and  sticks  it  in  his  ivaistcoat — PINE  lowers 
his  voice. 

As  I  feared,  sir,  'opeless.  Nighty's  coming  over 
presently.  You'll  find  'im  more  interestin' — a  very 
well-informed,  respectable  man. 

WAVERTON.  What's  the  matter  with  this  one  ? 

PINE.  He  fair  gives  me  the  creeps,  sir.  He  doesn't 
amount  to  anything  at  all.  He's  simply  nothing.  It's 
'orrible.  Hadn't  I  better  give  him  a  trifle  and  let  him 
go? 

WAVERTON.  Certainly  not !  We  haven't  learned 
anything  about  him  yet.  You  said  you  knew  the  class. 
I  think  you're  a  bit  of  a  fraud,  Pine. 

PINE.  He  frightens  me  close  to— makes  me  nervous, 
sir. 

WAVERTON,  Nonsense!  That  is  what  comes  of  being 
brought  up  in  the  iron  security  of  service.  The  man's 
quite  harmless. 

PINE.  So  is  a  cockroach,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  You  forget  yourself ,  Pine.   The  gen  tie- 
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man  is  my  guest,  and  must  be  suitably  entertained. 
Is  there  any  food  in  the  place  ? 

PINE.  There's  cold  chicken,  sir,  and  ham. 
WAVERTON.  [Turning    to    BURNS]  You'll   stay  to 
supper,  I  hope,  Mr.  Burns. 
BURNS.  Supper  ?— me  ?— 'Ere  ? 
WAVERTON.  I  hope  you'll  give  me  that  pleasure. 
BURNS.  'Scuse   me,  mister,  but  if  the  gentleman 

would  wrap  my  bit  up  in  a  lump  of  newspaper 

WAVERTON.  That  would  rob  me  of  the  advantage  of 
your  agreeable  conversation,  Burns.     You  must  let 
me  have  my  way  this  time,     Pine,  supper ! 
PINE.  In  the  kitchen,  sir  ? 

WAVERTON.  No.     Here,  of  course.  [Goes  round  sofa 
up  L.,  then  down  to  PINE.]  Something  on  a  tray. 

[To  chair,  L.C. 

[PiNE  hesitates,  then  clears  table  R,  and  puts 
tray  on  sideboard  up  R.  WAVERTON  waves 
him  off  imperiously. 

[Exit  PINE  R.  2  E. 

[BURNS,  after  a  timid  look  round,  has  remained 
standing, 

Sit  down,  Burns. 

BURNS.  Me,  mister  ?    Where  ? 
WAVERTON.  Here ! 

[Pulls  chair  from  writing  table  to  c. 
[BURNS,  with  a  visible  moral  effort,  sits  on  the 
edge  of  the  arm-chair, 

No,  that's  not  right,     [Waves  him  back]  What  do  you 
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suppose   a  chair  is  for?     Get  your  teeth   into  the 
damned  thing. 

BURNS.  [Gives  vent  to  a  squeaking  little  laugh].  My  ! 

WAVERTON.  [Sitting  on  edge  of  writing-table]  There, 
you  see  you're  laughing.  You're  all  right. 

BURNS.  [With  a  touch  of  vanity}  Oh,  yes,  I'm  all 
right,  mister.  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me. 

WAVERTON.  It's  pretty  bad  out  to-night. 

BURNS.  Bad,  d'you  call  it  ?  Why  I've  known  it 
snow,  an'  sleet,  an'  rain,  an'  fog,  an'  freeze  all  at  wunst. 
It's  a  wonderful  place  is  London ! 

WAVERTON.  You  have  a  cheerful  nature,  Burns. 

BURNS,  No  good  grumbling,  mister. 

WAVERTON.  And  yet  the  world  doesn't  seem  to 
have  used  you  very  well  ? 

BURNS.  I  make  no  complaints. 

\Enter  PINE  to  lay  the  cloth,  tohich  he  takes  from 
drawer  in  table,  R, 

WAVERTON.  You  never  kick,  eh  ? 

BURNS.  Me,  mister  ?  No.  I'm  all  for  peace  and 
quietness. 

WAVERTON.  [Crosses  R,  to  table]  Hear  that,  Pine  ? 
Mr.  Burns  has  a  cheerful  nature.  He  doesn't  grum- 
ble. He  makes  no  complaints  and  he  never  kicks. 

PINE.  It's  uncanny,  sir  —  that's  what  it  is — 
uncanny. 

WAVERTON.  [In  a  lower  voice]  I  had  him  laughing 
just  now — you  missed  that ! 

PINE.  I  consider  I  was  well  out  of  it,  sir. 

[Exit  PINK  R.  2  E. 
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WAVERTON.  [Sitting  on  table  R.]  We  get  along  very 
well,  Burns,  you  and  I.  I  suppose  it  is  because  we 
don't  agree  too  much.  With  regard  to  the  weather, 
for  instance,  you  contradicted  my  views  with  re- 
markable emphasis.  Now  as  to  this  kicking  business, 
I  think  you're  wrong.  If  I  were  in  your  condition  in 
life  I  should  kick  like  the  devil.  I  should  expect  the 
State,  which  produced  me,  to  either  mend  me  or  end 
me. 

BURNS.  [Over  whose  head  this  speech  has  passed — 
with  mild  cheerfulness}  You  never  know  yer  luck. 

WAVEETON.  An  apt  quotation,  I  admit;  but  I 
should  have  thought  some  employment  might  have 
been  found — some  light  form  of  work 

BURNS.  Work,  mister  ?    Work's  for  workmen. 

WAVERTON.  By  Jove,  you've  said  it  all,  Burns,  in 
one  flaming  epigram.  "  Work's  for  workmen  " — 
You  interest  me  extremely,  [tiits  chair  R.c.J  Would 
it  be  indiscreet  of  me  to  ask  what  you  were  looking 
for  when  I  first  saw  you  over  by  the  cab-shelter  ? 

BURNS.  Me,  mister?  Any  odd  bit.  You  never 
know  what'll  come  in  'andy.  Take  a  bit  of  string, 
for  instance.  It's  wonderful  comfortable  to  tie  up 
the  bottom  of  your  trousers  when  the  weather's 
sharp. 

WAVERTON.  That's  worth  knowing.    I  must  try  it. 

BURNS.  [Earnestly]  Sometimes  you'll  find  some- 
thing or  some  one'll  give  you  something  as  ain't  no 
use  Put  it  by,  I  say — put  it  by — 'Ide  it  till  such 
time  as  it  comes  in  'andy — 'Ide  it — that's  business. 
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WAVERTON.  But  splendid,  Burns.  You're  a  true 
economist. 

[Enter  PINE  with  butler's  tray,  on  which  are 
chicken  and  ham,  bread  and  butter,  cheese 
and  biscuits,  etc, 

BURNS.  [Taking  a  corkscrew  from  his  pocket]  'Ere, 
mister,  see  this  corkscrew  ?  [He  hands  the  corkscrew 
to  WAVERTON  and  restores  to  his  pocket  many  mis- 
cellaneous articles  that  have  come  out  of  it.] 

[WAVERTON  gravely  examines  corkscrew,  then, 
concealing  a  smile 

WAVERTON.  It's  a  well-made  corkscrew,  Burns,  but 
unfortunately  it  seems  to  be  broken. 

BURNS.  [Eagerly  taking  the  corkscrew  back  and  re- 
storing it  to  his  pocket]  Broken,  mister,  as  you  observe, 
but  it'll  come  in  'andy.  I've  carried  that  corkscrew 
for  two  years  now. 

WAVERTON.  You  see,  Pine,  Mr.  Burns  has  the 
true  instincts  of  the  collector,  and  is  as  thrifty  as  a 
Frenchman.  He's  full  of  qualities. 

PINE.     It's  'orrible ! 

WAVERTON.  [Pointing  to  BURNS'  breast-pocket] 
That's  a  particularly  prosperous-looking  pocket  you 
have  there. 

BURNS.  [With  a  sly  look]  That's  a  bit  I  saved  in 
case  I  'ad  no  luck  for  supper.  Like  to  see  it, 
mister  ? 

WAVERTON.  [Hastily]  No,  I  think  I'd  rather  not, 
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Burns.  [The  front  door  bell  is  heard  ringing .  Exit  PINE 
R,  1  E.]  Ah !  here  comes  Nighty.  Come  and  take  your 
place  at  the  table.  Damme,  I  like  you !  This  will 
do  nicely.  [He  places  a  chair  at]  the  table  facing 
audience.] 

[BURNS  rises,  goes  to  WAVERTON,  stoops  and  puts 
his  cap  under  the  chair  indicated,  which  he 
then  occupies.  During  the  following  he 
patiently  sits  and  awaits  the  turn  of  affairs. 
[The  door  opens,  and  PINE  enters  shoiving  in 
NIGHTY. 

PINE.  It's  Nighty,  sir. 

WAVES/TON.  Good  !     Glasses,  Pine. 

PINE.  Yes,  sir.  [Crosses  up  to  sideboard  and  gets 
glasses."] 

WAVERTON.  [Shakes  hands  with  NIGHTY,  then  takes 
him  L.]  It's  very  good  of  you  to  come  back, 
Nighty,  just  to  give  me  a  chance  of  showing  that  I 
am  not  such  a  surly  fellow  as  you  may  have  thought. 

NIGHTY.  Not  at  all,  guv'nor.  Me  and  my  old 
'orse  was  just  thinkin'  of  makin'  our  way  'ome. 
It's  gettin'  very  thick  outside. 

WAVERTON.  I  insist  on  engaging  you  and  your  old 
horse  by  the  hour.  [In  a  lower  voice]  I  want  you 
to  help  me  entertain  that  poor  devil  over  there. 

NIGHTY.  "With  pleasure,  guv'nor. 

WAVERTON.  [Gaily]  Good !  And  so  to  supper. 
[He  goes  to  table.]  Will  you  sit  there,  Nighty  ?  [Point- 
ing to  a  chair  L.C.] 

NIGHTY.  Thank   you   kindly,  guv'nor,   I   'ad   my 
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supper  at  the   shelter;   but   I'll   'elp  Mr.   Pine  to 
wait. 

WAVEETON.  Capital ! — and  help  yourself  to  whisky, 
[Crosses  to  fire-place  and  throws  cigarette  in  fire.] 

NIGHTY.   [Going  up  to  PINE  R.     Aside   to  him]  I 
thought  you  said  he  wasn't  human  ? 
PINE.  I  think  he's  gone  dotty. 
WAVERTON.  [Crosses  R.  and  sits  E.  of  table]    Ask 
Mr.  Burns  what  he'll  drink,  Nighty. 

[NIGHTY   bends    down   and   speaks   aside   to 
BURNS.     BURNS    replies.     Then    NIGHTY 
raises   his  head,  his   face  quivering   with 
suppressed  laughter. 
Well? 

NIGHTY.  He  says  he  could  do  wiv  a  drop  of  four 
'alf ,  guv'nor. 

WAVERTON,  [Inquiringly]  "  Four  'alf  "  ? 

NIGHTY.  It's  a  kind  of  beer,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  Pine,  beer  for  Mr.  Burns. 

PINE.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit  R.  2  E. 

WAVERTON.  Do  have  some  butter,  Burns. 

[NIGHTY,  noticing  that  BURNS  is  not  very  expert 
at  the  table,  butters  a  large  piece  of  bread 
for  him. 

NIGHTY.  [Putting  the  bread  and  butter  on  BURNS' 
2>lale]  There,  that's  hearty  ! 

[Seeing  that  BURNS  is  employing  his  fingers 
with  his  chicken,  NIGHTY  puts  the  knife 
and  fork  on  his  plate  as  a  reminder. 
Then  nudges  him. 
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WAVERTON.  It's  all  right,  Nighty,  Mr.  Burns 
prefers  the  Oriental  method,  and  I'm  not  sure  that 
it  isn't  the  better  one.  [Eats  Biscuit?]  I'm  as 
hungry  as  a  hunter,  [He  says  this  to  encouraye 
BURNS.] 

Enter  PINE  with  leer.     He  fills  BURNS'  glass. 

NIGHTY.  It's  the  nippy  air  does  it,  guv'nor. 

WAVERTON.   Sorry  you  won't  join  us. 

[Motions  NIGHTY  to  chair  R.C. 

NIGHTY.  [$ife.]  I've  just  had  a  reg'lar  tuck  in  of 
eggs  and  bacon — prime  stuff! 

WAVERTON.  You  find  life  worth  living,  Nighty  ? 

NIGHTY.  [Seriously]  It's  a  wonderful  gift  is  life ! 
[He  sits  a  little  away  from  table. 

WAVERTON.  [Mixes  whisky  and  soda.]  But  come 
now — honestly — if  you  had  had  the  choice  of  living 
or  not  living,  and  could  have  foreseen  all  you  have 
gone  through — you'd  have  refused  ? 

NIGHTY.  Honestly  I  shouldn't,  guv'nor. 

WAVERTON.  And  you,  Burns  ? 

BURNS.  I  never  refuse  anything,  I  don't !  I  make 
it  a  rule ! 

WAVERTON.  [Looks  up  with  a  smile  at  PINE,  ivho 
shudders  and  turns  away]  Pine,  give  Mr.  Nighty 
some  whisky.  [PiNE  does  so. 

[Raising  his  glass]  Gentlemen,  your  health  !    I  drink 
to  my  new  friends, 

NIGHTY.  Here's  to  you,  guv'nor.  [Drinks. 

WAVERTON.  Burns,  you're  a  great  man ;  you  eat 
well,  and  I  hope  you  sleep  well. 
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BURNS.  Not  always,  mister.  The  other  night  I 
dreamt  I  was  choppin'  wood. 

NIGHTY,  [To  BURNS]  Work  isn't  much  in  your 
way. 

BURNS.  I  ain't  strong, 

NIGHTY.  Wasn't  your  father  a  workman  ? 

BURNS.  No,  mate.  'E  had  something  the  matter 
with  'is  chest.  'Ow  'e  used  ter  corf  !  My  ! 

WAVERTON.  And  your  mother  ? 

BURNS.  She's  dead  too.  She  was  always  ailin'.  'Ip 
disease  they  called  it.  [He  drinks. 

NIGHTY.  [Aside  to  WAVERTON]  Lord  !  They  breed 
dogs  better. 

WAVERTON.  [Nods.  To  BURNS,  sympathetically  in  a 
low  voice]  And  then  there  was  only  you  ? 

BURNS.  [As  if  dimly  remembering]  Yes,  only  me. 
I  was  abart  eleven  then,  and  sickly.  I  started  walking. 
I  was  always  pretty  all  right  on  me  pins.  [He  is 
quite  unconscious  of  the  pathos  of  this. 

[There  is  silence  for  a  few  moments.    WAVERTON 

and  NIGHTY  exchange  looks. 

Well,  cheero  !   [He  drinks  his  beer  and  goes  on  eating. 
[WAVERTON  rises  and  crosses  L.  for  the  cigars, 
which  he  gets  from  draiver  in  cabinet. 

WAVERTON.  You're  something  of  a  politician, 
Nighty. 

NIGHTY.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  that,  guv'nor. 

WAVERTON.  A  thinker  then — you  have  ideas  ! 

NIGHTY,  Us  old  'orse  cabmen  has  lots  o'  time  for 
thinking  in  these  days  o'  taxis  and  the  like, 
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WAVERTON.  [Gives  the  box  to  PINE]  Pine,  cigars 
for  Mr.  Nighty  and  Mr.  Burns. 

[PiNE  offers  the  box  to  NIGHTY. 
NIGHTY.  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Pine. 

[PINE,  with  an  air  of  grave  disapproval,  offers 

the  box  to  BURNS,, 

BURNS.  [Hesitating]  Wot,  me  ?  My !  [He  takes 
cigar  and  then  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  paper — lie 
rolls  up  the  cigar  and  puts  the  parcel  back  in  his 
pocket.]  [PiNE  puts  cigars  away  on  sideboard. 

WAVERTON.  [Sits  L.C.  Encouragingly]  Well,  about 
your  ideas,  Nighty  ? 

NIGHTY.  [Confused]  Oh,  I  ain't  got  many,  guv'nor 
but  if  I'd  been  a  rich  man  and  educated  I  think  I'd  'a 
gone  into  Parliament !  [Laughs]  Me,  a  Member  of 
Parliament !  I  got  a  cheek,  'aven't  I  ? 

[He  is  slightly  "  mellow  "  with  the  whisky  he 

has  drunk. 

[PiNE  gathers  supper  things  together  on  tray. 
WAVERTON.  I'm  sure  we've  many  less  intelligent, 
Nighty, 

NIGHTY,  Sometimes  driving  'ome  I  make  a  speech 
out  loud,  and  my  old  'orse's  ears  go  flop-flop  until  I 
think  he  understands  and  is  trying  to  say  "  'ear ! 
'ear !  "  [Exit  PINE  with  tray,  R,  2  E. 

WAVERTON.  Capital !  And  what  do  you  say, 
Nighty  ? 

NIGHTY,  [Very  confused]  ^Oh,  come,  guv'nor,  I 
couldn't. 
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WAVERTON.  Get  along,  You're  all  right,  Nighty. 
We're  all  tiled  in  here. 

NIGHTY.     [/Smiling    and    wriggling]     But    really, 

guv'nor 

[BURNS  makes  a  parcel  of  bi'ead,  celery,  &c, 
WAVERTON.  I  want  to  hear  your  views. 

[Beckons  him. 

NIGHTY.  [Draws chair  close  up  to  WAVERTON.]  My 
views  ?  That's  easy,  guv'nor.  Every  child  born,  boy, 
is  entitled  in  abundance  to  the  air,  light  and  water 
that  Nature  provides.  [He  taps  WAVERTON  familiarly 
on  the  knee.]  It's  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  the 
children  aint  done  out  of  their  rights.  Then  again, 
the  State  demands  children  in  quantity — very  well, 
it's  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  quality's  all 
right.  Every  child  is  entitled  to  'ealthy  parents.  A 
'uman  incapable — [WAVERTON  raises  a  warning  finger.] 
Yes,  poor  bloke  !  It  aint  'is  fault.  The  thing  is,  don't 
breed  'em  like  that !  The  future  of  the  race  is  with 
the  children.  Legislate  for  the  children. 

WAVERTON.  Bravo,  Nighty.  [They  grasp  his  hand.] 
You're  a  Statesman. 

NIGHTY.  [Confused]  Thank  you,  guv'nor. 
BURNS.    [Gets  cap  from  under  the  chair.    Rises,  and 
goes  down  L.  of  table  R.]     Well,  good-night  all ! 

WAVERTON.  But  you're  not  leaving  us  so  soon, 
Burns  ? 

Enter  PINE,  R.  2  E. 

BURNS.  I  want  to  get  along  to  the  Embankment. 
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I  never  miss  the  Embankment  when  I'm  in  London. 
There's  always  a  bit  of  life  there,  and  sometimes  they 
give  you  things. 

WAVERTON.  Every  class  has  its  social  centre,  you 
see,  Nighty.  One  moment,  Burns.  Pine ! 

PINE.  Yes,  sir  ? 

WAVERTON.  One  of  my  old  overcoats  for  Mr.  Burns 
— a  warm  one. 

PINE.  [Making  a  wry  face]  Yes,  sir. 

[Exit  R.  1  E.  leaving  door  open. 

WAVERTON.    [Walks  to  the  window]    It's  terribly 

black  out  there,  Burns.    You'll  never  find  your  way. 

[The  fog  outside  has  grown  to  be  dense  black, 

BURNS.  I'd  find  my  way  blindfold  to  the  Embank- 
ment. 

NIGHTY.  [Goes  to  window  and  looks  out  anxiously] 
Me  an'  my  old  'orse'll  'ave  all  our  work  cut  out 
gettin'  to  Kennington. 

WAVERTON.  [Up  c.]  That  reminds  me,  you  and 
your  old  horse  are  mine  to-night. 

[He  presses  a  coin  on  him. 

NIGHTY.  No,  really  guv'nor — I 

WAVERTON.  Please ! 

[Enter  PINE  with  overcoat.  WAVERTON  joins  him 
down  R,  and  takes  coat  from  him,  then  exit 
PINE — leaves  door  open. 
Now,  Burns,  let  me  help  you  with  your  coat. 

BURNS.  Oh,  I  say  ! 

WAVERTON.  [Helping  BURNS  on  with  the  coat]  Just 
to  keep  the  cold  out. 
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BURNS,  [Admiring  himself  in  the  overcoat]  My! 

[WAVERTON  presses  a  coin  into  BURNS'  hand. 
BURNS  looks  at  it  and  even  his  remote  heart 
seems  vaguely  touched. 

WAVERTON,  [To  avoid  being  thanked,  speaks  quickly, 
shakes  hands  with  BURNS]  Good  night, 
BURNS.  Good  night !     Thanks,  all ! 
WAVERTON,    Come  and  see    me  again  whenever 
things  are  bad,     Remember  you  have  a  friend  here. 
Good  night. 

BURNS.  [Goes  to  the  door.     He  is  then  visited  by  an 

impulse   and    he    turns   to   WAVERTOX]    Good    luck, 

mister !  [Exit  BURXS  R.  1  E. 

NIGHTY.  [Crosses   down  R.    behw  table.     At  door] 

Good  night,  Guv'nor.     God  bless  you  ! 

WAVERTOX,  Thank  you,  Nighty,  and  look  in  some- 
times and  see  if  I  have  a  job  for  }7ou,  remember  we're 
neighbours,     Good  night.    [Exit  NIGHTY — shuts  door. 
[The  smile  dies  out  of  WAVERTON'S  face.     He 
walks  to  window,   looks   out  and  shivers. 
He  comes  down  to  his   writing-table,  sits, 
and  looks  over  some  paper s.~\ 
Enter  PINE  R.  2  E.     Folds  cloth  and  puts  in  drawer 

in  table. 

[Without  looking  v.p]  The  people  who  are  at  home 
to-night  are  lucky,  Pine. 

PINE.  Yes,  sir.  It's  dangerous  to  be  abroad. 
Can't  see  your  hand  in  front  of  your  face,  [Pause] 
The  young  person  standing  in  the  doorway  seems 
frightened  out  of  'er  life§ 
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WAVERTON.  [Quickly]  What  young  person  ? 

PINE.  Young  woman,  sir.  Respectable,  I  fancy, 
Came  out  of  a  'bus  that  was  on  the  pavement  just 
now — going  the  wrong  way  and  frightened  to  turn. 
She's  coughing  something  dreadful — fog's  got  into 
her  chest,  I  suppose. 

WAVERTON.  You  should  have  asked  her  in.     It's  a 

frightful  night  for  a  woman  to  be  out  alone.     Go 

and  .  .  .  Wait,  I'll  go  myself !  [Exit  R.  1  E. 

[PiNE  puts  chairs  tidy.     He  goes  to  the  open 

door  and  listens,  then  exit  K,  2  E. 

A  WOMAN'S  coughing  is  heard.  It  approaches.  Enter 
WAVERTON  and  MARGARET  SUMMERS,  She  is  a 
slender  woman  of  25,  a  little  above  medium  height. 
The  plainness  of  her  dress  fails  to  conceal  the 
attractiveness  of  her  figure ;  she  has  a  beautiful 
face  and  wears  a  proud  and  reserved  exp)-ession. 
Her  face  is  not  seen  on  her  entrance,  however,  as 
she  is  wearing  a  hat  that  comes  over  her  eyes  and 
a  thick  veil.  She  continues  to  cough  pain/idly 
after  entering.  WAVERTON  shuts  door  at  entrance. 
He  quickly  gets  her  a  glass  of  water  from  the 
sideboard.  MARGARET  lifts  her  veil  sufficiently  to 
drink. 

WAVERTON,  [Pulls  chair  out  R    of  table.     Gently] 
Do  sit  down. 

[MARGARET  sits  ami  breathes  heavily,  but  ceases 
to  cough.    Pause,    MARGARET  sighs  deeply. 
You  are  a  little  better  ? 
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MARGARET.  Yes — thank  you. 

[WAVERTON  starts  on  hearing  her  voice  and 

looks  at  her  keenly.    She  lowers  her  head. 
I  am  all  right.     I  will  go  now. 

[She  coughs  slightly,  then  rises. 

WAVERTON.  No,  no — you  must  rest  for  a  moment ! 
That  abominable  fog  got  into  your  lungs.  It's 
poisonous ! 

MARGARET.  I  would  rather  go  now — please. 

[Goes  L,  a  little. 

WAVERTON.  Wait !  wait !  You  can't  go  out  into 
that — [pointing  through  window]  London  blindfold  ! 
Appalling  thought !  The  monster  sightless !  You 
can  hear  him  growling, 

MARGARET.  I'm  not  frightened  !  I'm  going — really 
— I  know  my  way.  Thank  you  for  your  kindness. 
Good  night ! 

[He  goes  down  quickly  between  her  and  the  door 
intercepting  her.  She  falls  lack,  so  that 
they  are  some  paces  apart.  There  is  a 
slight  pause.  They  stand  looking  at  each 
other. 

[Her  breast  heaving]  Why  ? 

WAVERTOX.  [By  door  R.  1  E.]  You  and  I  can't  part 
like  this ! 

MARGARET,  [Down  R.]  We  must. 

WAVERTON.  [In  a  low  voice']  Let  me  see  your 
face. 
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MARGARET.  No. 

WAVERTON.  I    ask    it    with — with     the    deepest 
respect, 

MARGARET.  I  don't  want  you  to  see  my  face, 
WAVERTON.  I  know  your  face— as  well  as  you  know 
mine. 

MARGARET.  Please  let  me  go  now — for — for  both 
our  sakes,  [Slight  pause. 

WAVERTON.     You   are   right.      When    a    woman 
wishes  to  conceal  something  a  man  can  only — [He 
walks  to  the  door.~\ 
MARGARET.  Conceal? 

[At  the  suggestion  of  concealment,  she  starts 
with  indignation.  Then  she  impul- 
sively raises  her  veil  and  pushes  her  hat 
slightly  back,  fully  revealing  her  face. 
WAVERTON,  with  his  hand  on  the  door- 
knob, turns  and  sees  her. 

WAVERTOX.  [In  a  low  voice]  Margaret !  Margaret 
Summers  !  Did  you  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I 
wouldn't  know  you  ? 

MARGARET.  [Her  breast  heaving"]  I — I  hoped  not. 
WAVERTON.  You  knew  me  ? 

MARGARET.  Directly  I  heard  your  voice  downstairs. 
I  wouldn't  have  come  up,  only  I  feared  the  fog  would 
kill  me,  and — and  I  don't  want  to  die. 

WAVERTON.    But  why — in  God's  name,  Margaret, 
why   wish   to    avoid    me  ?       [Slight   pause — She   is 
silent]  After  six  years.     Why  ?    [Impatiently]  Why  ? 
MARGARET.  I  knew  you  didn't  want  to  see  me. 
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WAVERTON.  [Doum  R.]  But  I  did.  Good  Heavens  I 
how  you  wrong  me.  I  advertised  for  you — I  em- 
ployed agents  to  look  for  you  for  months — years — 
and  you  tell  me  now —  Please  sit  down. 

MARGARET.  I — I  want  to  go  now. 

WAVERTON.  [Firmly]  I  beg  "you  to  do  as  I  ask. 
You  are  still  faint  and  ill. 

[She  sits  chair  L.  of  table  R. 

Now,  tell  me,  why  did  you  leave  my  step-sister's 
house  ? 

MARGARET.  She  turned  me  away. 

WAVERTON.  [Surprised  and  shocked]  She  turned 
you  away  ? 

MARGARET.  Yes. 

WAVERTON.  [Sits  R.  of  table  R.]  She  told  me  you 
were  called  away — that  you  had  been  engaged  to  a 
place  abroad. 

MARGARET.  It  wasn't  true. 

WAVERTON.  You  mean  she  lied.  She  would  !  But 
for  a  time  I  believed  her.  Then  I  began  to  doubt, 
for  I  grew  to  know  her  better. 

MARGARET.  I  have  no  right  to  speak  unkindly  of 
Lady  Hurley. 

WAVERTON.  I  have.    What  excuse  did  she  give  ? 

MARGARET.  None.     She  said  I  would  understand. 

WAVERTON.  [After  a  slight  pause]  She  had  been 
spying  on  u?. 

MARGARET.  Possibly,  and  in  the  circumstances 
she  didn't  consider  me  a  proper  governess  for  her 
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children,    [Movement  from  WAVERTON]    Any    other 
mother  would  have  done  the  same. 

WAVERTON.  She  shouldn't  have  lied  to  me. 

MARGARET,  She  thought  it  her  duty. 

WAVERTON.  She  must  have  known  the  fault  was  all 
mine. 

MARGARET.  No,  Peter — it  was  ours. 

WAVERTON.  All  mine — for  I  was  two  years  older 
and  should  have  been  wiser.  But  I  was  in  love  and 
thoughtless,  Margaret. 

MARGARET.  [Laying  R.  hand  on  muff]  We  were 
both  in  love  and  thoughtless,  Peter. 

WAVERTON.  [In  a  low  voice]  And  the  Spring  was 
in  our  hearts.  [He  takes  her  R.  hand]  Margaret ! 

MARGARET.  Don't !  I  have  a  work- woman's  hands 
now.  [She  withdraws  her  hand.] 

WAVERTON.  Why  didn't  you  write  to  me?  Why 
didn't  you  give  me  a  chance  ? 

MARGARET,  I  wrote  to  you — twice. 

WAVERTON.  [Startled]  How  do  you  mean — you 
wrote  to  me  ? 

MARGARET.  The  first  time  I  gave  a  post  office 
address — the  second  time  the  lodgings  I  am  still 
in. 

WAVERTON.  You're  sure  of  this  ? 
MARGARET.  Absolutely ! 

WAVERTON  [Rises  slowly]  Margaret,  I  never  had 
your  letters, 

[There  is  a  pause,  while  they  both  look  at  each 
other. 
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MARGARET.    [JRises]    I    addressed    them    to   your 

sister's  house. 

WAVERTON.  Then  .  ,  .  then  ,  .  .  it's  horrible !  .  .  . 
Amelia,  my  step-sister,  must  have 

MARGARET.  [Quietly]  You  mustn't  say  it.  It  isn't 
fair ;  letters  sometimes  get  lost  in  the  post. 

WAVERTON.  That  woman  !  I've  forgiven  her  much. 
This  I'll  never  forgive. 

MARGARET.  She  did  what  she  thought  right. 

WAVERTON.  And  you  never  knew  of  my  in- 
quiries ? 

MARGARET.  No.  It's  so  easy  to  be  lost  in 
London. 

WAVERTON.  Margaret  1     My  poor  Margaret ! 

MARGARET.  Naturally,  Lady  Hurley  gave  me  no 
reference.  I  had  no  chance  of  getting  another  place, 
and  I  had  no  relation  living.  [Movement  from 
WAVERTON.]  I  do  sewing  for  the  shops  now ;  have 
done  for  a  long  time.  I  make  seven  shillings  a  day. 

WAVERTON.  You  are  wonderful ! 

MARGARET.  Oh,  no !  I  couldn't  have  done  it  for 
myself. 

WAVERTON.  [Slovily]  There  was  some  one  else  ? 

MARGARET.  [Slowly]  Yes — there — there  was 

[Then  pathetically •.]  Oh,  let  me  go — please  let  me  go 
now !  I'm  not  strong  enough  to  bear  any  more 

WAVERTON,  [R.  of  table,  R.]  Tell  me — be  frank — 
who  else  was  there  ? 

MARGARET,  [L.  corner  of  table  R.,  slowly]  There  was 
— the  child. 
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WAVERTON.  The  child  ?     Your  child  £ 

MARGARET.  Yes. 

WAVERTON.  Oh,  then  you're — 

MARGARET.  Our  child,  Peter. 

WAVERTON,  Our  child  ? 

MARGARET.  Yes — a  little  boy. 

WAVERTON,  [In  a  low  voice]  Margaret ! 

MARGARET.  [Suffering 'goes  L.  to  fire-place,  then  goes 
round  sofa  and  works  up  L.  and  round  to  c.]  You 
shouldn't  have  made  me  tell  you.  It  hurts.  Arid 
you  needn't  be  embarrassed  for  me,  Peter.  I'm  not 
ashamed,  and  I've  no  remorse,  He's  my  child.  I've 
won  him,  and  he's  mine  only.  He  needs  no  one  but 
me,  and  he — he's  the  very  breath  of  my  heart.  And 
now  forget — please  forget  that  I've  told  you.  It's 
been  strange  and  wonderful  seeing  you  again — 
but [c. 

WAVERTON.  [L.  of  table  R.]  Wait,  Margaret !  You 
don't  understand — I'm  not  embarrassed  —  only  — 
only  full  of  wonder.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  so  much 
more,  What  is  the  boy's  name  ? 

MARGARET.  Peter. 

WAVERTON.  [Visibly  touched]  Peter  ?  [Goes  up  R.  to 
L.]  Look  at  it  out  there  ;  it's  awful !  |  Slight  pause\ 
Where  is  the  boy  now  ? 

MARGARET.  [Down  ly  table  R.C.]  He's  at  home 
with  my  landlady.  She  always  puts  him  to  bed  when 
I  work  late. 

WAVERTON.  [Comes  down  L.C.]  Margaret,  I — I 
don't  know  what  to  say.  It'  I  seem  awkward  and 
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shy,  you  must  try  and  understand — and  forgive  me. 
I  can't  realise  in  a  moment  all  that  this  means — the 
change  it  makes  in  one's  sympathies  and  view  of  life. 
[MARGARET  coughs,  lie  walks  to  bell  and  rings,  then 
says  firmly]  One  thing  is  certain,  you  can't  go  out 
into  that  fog. 

MARGARET,  Peter,  I  must.     I  must  go  home. 

WAVERTON.  [Firmly]  It's  a  practical  impossibility 
— besides,  you're  as  pale  as  a  ghost. 

MARGARET.  [Faintly]  I — I'm  all  right,  Peter. 

WAVERTON.  I  know  better.  If  I  can't  think  for 
myself,  at  least  I  can  think  for  you, 

[Gently  forces  her  into  chair  R.C. 

Enter  PINE  R.  2  E, 

WAVERTON.  [To  PINE]  Make  me  a  shakedown  on 
the  sofa  and  bring  a  dressing  suit. 

PINE.  Yes,  sir.  [Crosses  L.  up  stage. 

WAVERTOX.  And  Pine.  [PixE  stops]  Has  Mrs. 
Parker  gone  to  bed  ? 

PINE.  Not  yet,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  Send  her  to  me. 

PINE.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit  PINE. 

MARGARET.  I'm  really  all  right  now — and 

WAVERTON.  [Thoroughly  himself  noiv,  and  speaking 
with  decision]  You  are  not  going  out  into  that  fog 
to-night.  You  are  going  to  have  my  room.  Fortu- 
nately there's  a  woman  in  the  house — my  old  cook- 
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housekeeper.  [Goes  L.]  She  will  look  after  you  in  the 
morning. 

MARGARET.  [Rises]  I  mustn't  stay  Peter — I'm  so 
tired  I  should  sleep  late. 

[Warn  curtain.] 

WAVERTON  [Cheerily]  So  much  the  better. 
Enter  MRS.  PARKER  R.  up. 

WAVERTON.  Mrs.  Parker,  I'm  going  to  have  a  shake- 
down here  to-night.  This  lady  who  has  been  caught 
in  the  fog  will  have  my  room.  You'll  see  that  she's 
comfortable,  please. 

MRS.  PARKER.  Yes,  sir.          [Exit  MRS.  PARKER,  L. 

MARGARET.  But  my  landlady  and  the  child  would 
be  alarmed. 

WAVERTON.  True,  you  must  write  a  message.  [Up 
to  window  and  looks  out.]  You  see  it's  hopeless. 
[MARGARET  goes  to  window  and  looks  out.]  [Goes  to 
desk.]  It  shall  be  sent  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
[She  sits  at  writing-table.  He  arranges  paper  for  her 
to  write  and  discreetly  walks  away  to  c.  Pause.  He  is 
thoughtful.]  Let  me  see — the  boy  must  now  be ? 

MARGARET.  Six  next  April. 

WAVERTON  [Still  cheerfully]  Six  next  April !  Six 
next  April ! 

Enter  PINE  L.  with  the  things  ordered,  which  he 
spreads  on  couch 

[MARGARET  has  now  finished  ivriting    WAVER- 
TON goes  to  her.  She  hands  him  the  message. 
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[To  PINE,  handing  him  telegram.]  This  must  go  the 
very  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
PINE.  Yes,  sir. 

[MARGARET  rises,  goes  to  piano,  and  picks  up 

her  hat. 

WAVERTON,  If  the  fog  has  lifted  send  it  by  a  taxi. 
If  not  telegraph  it  through  the  telephone. 
PINE.  Yes  sir, 

WAVERTON.  [To  MARGARET]  That  door  on  the  left 
where  the  light  is.  Get  some  sleep — you  need  it. 
To-morrow  we'll  talk. 

[MARGARET  looks  out  of  window  through 
curtains  in  a  last  hope  that  the  fog  has 
cleared. 

MARGARET.  [Faintly]  Thank  you,  Peter  —  Good 
night ! 

WAVERTON.  [Taking  her  hand]  Bless  you.  Good 
night !  [Exit  MARGARET,  L. 

PINE.  A  nything  else,  sir  ? 
WAVERTON.    Yes — another  log. 

[PiNE  puts  log  on  fire,  then  goes  round  top  of 

writing-table  to  c. 
PINE.  Good  night,  sir, 

WAVERTON.  [Mechanically]  Good  night,  Pine.    [He 

is  deep  in  thought.]  [Exit  PINE,  R.  2  E. 

[WAVERTON  goes  over  R.  and  switches  off"  electric 

light ;  then  goes  L.  to  fire-place  and  takes  a 

cigarette  case  from  his  pocket.     Finding  it 

empty,  however,  lie  takes  a  cigarette  from  a 

silver  boic  on  the  writing-table,  and  is  about 
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to  light  it  when  he  notices  the  framed  photo- 
graph of  Beatrice,  which  is  also  on  the 
table.  He  takes  it  up  and  looks  at  it 
thoughtfully  while  he  reclines  on  the  sofa  ; 
then  he  gently  replaces  it  on  the  ivriting- 
table  and  sinks  into  a  deep  meditation. 
The  stage  is  now  lighted  only  by  the  red 
glow  from  thejire, 


CURTAIN. 


SCENE  :  Same  as  Act  I. 

It  is  9  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

On  the  curtain  rising  the  room  is  in  a  dim 
light.  WAVERTON  is  asleep  on  the  impro- 
vised  bed.  A  slight  pause  after  the  curtain 
is  raised  ;  then  a  ringing  and  knocking  at 
the  hall  door  is  heard.  WAVERTON  is  dis- 
turbed. He  raises  himself  on  his  elbow 

WAVERTON.  W'hat  the  devil ? 

[He  listens.  The  distant  sounds  of  a  door 
being  opened  and  shut  and  of  voices  are 
heard.  Then  there  is  silence.  WAVERTON 
turns  over  as  if  to  sleep  again.  The  door 
is  cautiously  and  silently  opened  and  enter 
PINE,  R.  1.  E.,  with  letters  which  he  places 
on  writing~table. 

PINE.   [In  a  low  voice]  Are  you  still  asleep,  sir  ? 
WAVERTON.  Yes.     What  is  it  ? 
PINE.  It's  as  I  feared,  sir.     I   'ad  a  foreboding — 
also  a  dream. 

WAVERTON.  [Sitting  up  and  speaking  crossly]  Pine, 
48 
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if  you  are  to  stay  on  with  me  you  must  discourage 
fears,  forebodings  and  dreams. 

PINE.  Very  good,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  [With  a  huge  yawn]  You  know  very 
well  the  morning  isn't  my  best  time.  Now,  out  with 
it!  What's  the  matter?  [With  anxiety]  Mrs. 
Summers  hasn't  gone  ? 

PINE.  No,  sir.     It's  that  'orrible  man  again. 

WAVERTON.  What  horrible  man  ? 

PINE.  [R.  end  of  sofa]  Burns,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  You  must  also  learn  to  speak  respect- 
fully  of  my  friends. 

PINE.  Yes,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  What  does  Mr.  Burns  want  at  this 
hour  of  the  morning  ?  [Looks  at  clock  on  mantel.] 
Breakfast,  I  suppose. 

PINE.  He  was  brought  by  a  policeman,  sir, 

WAVERTON,  A  policeman  ?    This  is  serious. 

PINE.  I  knew  you'd  be  disappointed  in  him,  sir. 

WAVERTON,  What's  he  been  doing  ? 

PINE.  He's  been  getting  himself  hurt,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  Hurt  ?  Poor  old  Burns !  Draw  up 
the  blinds. 

[PiNE  does  so,  revealing  a  bright  winter  morn- 
ing.   WAVERTON  gets  out   of   bed,    still 
wearing  his   dressing-suit,   and  puts    on 
his  slippers. 
Is  he  badly  hurt  ? 

PINE.  He  can  walk  all  right,  sir.  [Sarcastically] 
He  was  always  good  on  his  pins. 

D 
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WAVERTON.  Yes — I  remember.     Bring  him  in. 

PINE.  And  the  policeman  too,  sir  ? 

WAVERTON.  No.  Give  him  half  a  crown  and  send 
him  away.  Damn  it !  This  isn't  a  public  institution, 

PINE.  [Going  down  R.  and  speaking  "  half  aloud  "] 
It  seems  to  appertain  to  that  nature. 

WAVERTON.  [Sharply]  What's  that  ? 

PINE,  [Unblushing]  I  was  saying  I'm  sorry  your 
privacy  should  be  disturbed,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  That's  my  affair.        [Exit  PINE,  R.  1  E. 

[WAVEKTON  goes  to  the  windoiv,  throivs  it  open 
and  breathes  deeply  of  the  fresh  air.  Distant 
noise  of  traffic,  and  door  being  closed. 
WAVERTON  closes  ivindoiv, 

Enter  BURNS  and  PINE,  B.  1  E.      PINE  closes  door. 

[Comes  doivn  quickly]  Ah,  Burns,  my  poor  fellow, 
what  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

BURNS.  [With  some  insistence]  You  say  to  me,  you 
say,  "  Come  an'  see  me  again,"  you  say.  "  Wen  things 
is  bad." 

WAVERTON.  My  very  words.  You  will  notice 
another  quality  in  Mr.  Burns,  Pine ;  he  has  an 
excellent  memory. 

BURNS.  [R.]  Things  is  bad,  so  I  come.  [lie  points  to 
PINE.]  That  gent  'e  tries  to  stop  me  at  the  door.  [This 
a  little  vindictively]  'Is  words  was  "  It's  a  bit  too 
thick  !  " 

WAVERTON.  [By  chair  L.C.  sternly]  Pine  ! 
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PINE.  [Down  R.]  I  'adn't  understood  the  invitation 
was  to  be  considered  serious,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  Is  it  true  you  are  hurt,  Burns  ? 
BURNS.  I  was  run  over  in  the  fog  by  a  milk  cart, 
mister — leastways  knocked  down. 

WAVERTON.  My  poor  fellow — sit  down!  That  chair, 
Pine. 

[PiNE  crosses  behind  table  R.  and  gives  BURNS 
a  chair.  BURNS  sits  R.C.  WAVERTON  lights 
a  cigarette. 

PINE.  [Sehind  table  R.  in  a  low  voice  to  BURNS] 
Your  cap  ! 

BURNS,  [Who  has  apparently  grown  to  reciprocate 
PINE'S  dislike]  Oh  blow  !  [He  removes  his  cap  however* 

WAVERTON.  [Going  to  BURNS]  Any  bones  broken  ? 

BURNS.  I  didn't  'ear  anything,  but  me  side  'urts 
me — 'urts  me  bad — 'ere.  [Indicating  his  left  side. 

WAVERTON.  Ah,  I  see  the  mark  on  your  overcoat, 
where  the  wheel  struck  you.   Poor  fellow !  [Cheerily 
Well,  we  must  get  you  along  to  the  hospital. 

BURNS.  [Alarmed]  'Orspital!  Not  me!  That's 
what  the  cop  say  w'en  'e  foun'  me  restin'  on  a  door- 
step. I  don't  'old  with  'orspitals.  I've  'eard  tales 
about  'em.  They're  not  well  spoke  of.  [Pause. 

[WAVERTON  is  in  a  grave  difficulty,  goes  up  L.C. 
a  little.  PINE  rather  pleased,  watches  him. 

[Anxiously  and  with  emphasis]  You  say  to  me,  you 
say  "  Come  an'  see  me  again"  you  say — 

WAVERTON.  [Turning   and   interrupting   him   and 
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only  by  an  effort  subduing  his  impatience]  Yes,  yes — I 
have  a  vivid  recollection. 

[PINE'S  face  breaks  fully  into  a  smile.  He 
can  scarcely  hold  back  his  laughter. 
WAVERTON  looks  up  and  catches  him. 
PINE  covers  his  grinning  mouth  with  his 
hand, 

[Icily]  Pine  [ Motions  to  him  and  they  go  down  L.]  you 
appear  to  be  in  pain. 

PINE.  [Composing  himself]  It  was  nothing,  sir, 
just  a  spasm. 

WAVERTON.  "When  you  have  recovered  from  your 
spasm  you  will  take  charge  of  Mr.  Burns. 

PINE.  [Flabbergasted]  Me — take  charge?  Excuse 
me,  sir,  but 

WAVERTON.  [Down  L.  turning  his /ace  from  PINE  to 
conceal  a  smile']  I'm  disappointed  in  you,  Pine.  I 
thought  you  a  philanthropist ;  but  it  appears  you  are 
only  one  of  those  who  would  probe  the  wounds  of  the 
afflicted  with  inquisitive  fingers,  and  do  nothing  to 
heal  them. 

PINE.  [L.C.]  Oh,  I'm  all  for  the  poor,  sir,  in  reason  ; 
but  this  one's  an  exception.  There's  something 
h'ominous  about  him. 

WAVERTON.  Well,  he's  now  a  prote"g4  of  the  house, 
and  he's  been  hurt,  so  I  recommend  him  to  your 
care.  [Crosses  up  to  R. 

PINE.  [Eagerly]  Shall  I  get  your  things,  sir  ? 

WAVERTON.  [Going  to  door,  R.  2  E.]  No ;  I'll  manage 
by 'myself.  You  stay  here  and  take  care  of  Mr.  Burns. 
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Ring  up  Dr.  Wharton  and  ask  him  to  come  round  at 
once.  [To  BURNS  cheerily]  You're  all  right,  Burns, 
Pine'll  look  after  you.  [Exit  WAVERTON,  R.  2  E. 

[PiNE  looks  at  BURNS  and  BURNS   looks  at 
PINE.    There  is  no  friendship  in  their  eyes. 

PINE.  This  is  what  conies  of  doing  a  kindness. 
BURNS.  'Oo  did  a  kindness  ? 
PINE,  Who  got  you  your  supper  last  night  ? 
BURNS.  'Oo  lost  me  the  Embankment  ? 
PINE.  Bah !    You  make  me  shiver, 

[He  goes  to  telephone. 

BURNS.  An'  got  me  'urt ! 

PINE.  Don't  talk  to  me ! 

BURNS.  'Is  words  to  you  was:  "Take  care  of  Mr. 
Burns," 

PINE.  [Ignoring  this — takes  receiver]  Seven,  three, 
double  five,  one,  Gerrard.  [Pause. 

BURNS.  [As  one  who  has  certain  established  rights] 
I  could  do  with  a  cup  o'  corfie. 

PINE.  [Into  telephone]  Could  I  speak  to  Dr.  Whar- 
ton, please  ?  .  .  .  All  rightg  [Pause. 

BURNS.  [With  insistence]  I  could  do  with  a  cup  o' 
corfie. 

PINE.  [Entirely  ignoring  BURNS  and  using  his  best 
voice]  Is  that  you,  Dr.  Wharton?  Mr.  Waverton 
wishes  me  to  present  his  compliments,  sir,  and  to  ask 
if  you  would  kindly  come  round  as  soon  as  possible. 
[Pause]  Oh,  no,  thank  you,  sir,  Mr.  Waverton  is  in 
perfect  health,  but  there  is  a  person  who  has  received 
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some  slight  bin  jury  in  a  street  h' accident.     A  sort  of 
man  in  a  manner  o'  speakin'.     Thank  you,  sir ! 

[Replaces  receiver  and  begins  to  fold  bedclothes. 

BURNS.  If  you  'adn't  stopped  me  I'd  a'  got  to 
the  Embankment  and  then  to  the  "Salvation 
Shelter."  I'd  a'  been  drinkin'  a  nice  cup  o'  corfie 
by  now — 'ot. 

PINE.  And  been  put  on  a  couple  of  hours'  hard 
work  afterwards. 

BURNS.  [Quickly]  That's  where  you're  wrong,  see  ? 
I'd  a'  been  let  off  'cos  o'  bein'  delicate.  [Slight  pause] 
You've  been  unlucky  to  me. 

PINE.  [Goes  c.  and  up  to  BURNS  with  rug  over  his 
arm]  I  suppose,  my  good  man,  you've  never  heard 
the  word  "gratitude"  used,  have  you? 

BURNS.  I'm  no  scollard. 

PINE.  [Looking  down  at  him  with  deliberate  pity]  I 
gathered  as  much,  I  understand  your  case.  I  think 
I've  'eard  it  called  arrested  mental  development. 

BURNS,  Is  that  Latting  ? 

PINE,  It  means  a  kind  of  smear 

[He  is  going  L,  with  the  rug,  when  enter  MAR- 
GARET ~L,,fidli/  dressed  for  going  away. 

MARGARET.   [Up  L,  to  PINE]  Good  morning ! 

PINE.  [Up  c.]  Good  morning,  ma'am. 

MARGARET,  AVill  you  please  tell  Mr.  Waverton 

PINE.  He'll  be  here  in  a  few  moments,  ma'am. 

MARGARET.  [Anxious]  Did  my  message  go  ? 

PINE,  Yes,  ma'am,  at  seven  o'clock. 

MARGARET.  You're  sure  ? 
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PINE.  Yes,  ma'am. 

MARGARET,  [Relieved]  Thank  you.  [Then  she  sees 
BURNS.] 

PINE,  This  person  has  been  in  a  street  h'accident. 

BURNS,  I  been  hurt. 

MARGARET.  [The  mother  instinct  to  the  surface] 
Oh,  you  poor  fellow.  What  happened  ?  [Goes  to  him, 

BURNS.  It  was  a  big  'orse  an'  cart.  [lie  puts  his 
hand  to  his  side.] 

MARGARET.  And  you're  hurt  in  the  side  and  there's 
a  wound  on  your  forehead,  [Turns  quickly  to  PINE.] 
Do  bring  some  warm  water  and  a  towel. 

[Puts  muff' and  gloves  on  writing-table. 

PINE.  [With  mock  commiseration]  Certainly,  miss. 
Poor  chap  !  [Exit  PINE  L, 

BURNS,  I  could  do  with  a  cup  o'  corfie. 

MARGARET.  Of  course,  you  shall  have  it.  I'm  sure 
that  Mr,  Waverton 

BURNS.  That's  the  other  one,  ain't  it  ? 

MARGARET.  He's  the  gentleman  of  the  house. 

BURNS.  'E's  all  right ;  it's  this  one  that's  agin 
me. 

MARGARET.  Oh,  nonsense  !  No  one's  against  you. 
I'm  sure  everybody  must  be  sorry  for  you. 

BURNS.  [Resentfully]  The  one  that's  gone  for  the 
water  [PiNE  enters  L.  with  a  basin  and  small  towel] 
tried  to  stop  me  comiu'  in. 

'Im  !  [Pointing  to  PINE.] 

^MARGARET  takes  basin  and  towel  from  PINE 
and  puts  them  on  table  K.    She  then  dips 
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towel  in  ivater  and  attends   to  bruise  on 
BURNS'  forehead. 

PINE.  [Standing  by  with  affected  sympathy]  Poor 
chap! 

MARGARET,  [To  PIXE]  Do  you  think  you  could 
manage  to  get  him  a  cup  of  coffee  ? 

PINE.  Yes,  miss.  [With  ill-concealed  sarcasm.]  He's 
to  have  everything  he  wants.  Is  there  anything  else 
you  fancy,  my  poor  man  ? 

BURNS,  A  slice  o'  bread  and  butter — thick. 
PINE.   [Affect ing  the  sick  room  manner  and  employ- 
ing a  low  and  pleasant  voice]  It  shall  have  hatten- 
tion.  [He  tiptoes  down  R.  behind  table]    The  doctor'll 
be  here  presently  miss. 

[The  hall  door  bell  is  heard.    Exit  PINE  R.  1  E. 

closing  door. 

MARGARET,  [n.  of  BURNS]  Is  that  better  ? 
BURNS.  It's  abart  the  same. 
MARGARET.  It's  a  pity  your  hair  is  so  thick. 
BURNS.  It's  always  been  like  that. 
MARGARET.  But  I  think  it  would  look  nicer  if  it 
was  cut  a  little  shorter. 

BURNS.  I  don't  'old  with  making  changes. 
MARGARET.  Well,  of  course,  it's  your  hair. 
BURNS.  [Uncompromisingly]  Yes,  it's  my  'air. 

Enter  PINE  and  NIGHTY  R.  1  E.     NIGHTY  has 

made  his  top  hat  very  shiny,  and  has  a  new 

pair  of  yellow  gloves.       [Exit  PINE  R.  2  E. 

[NIGHTY  shuts  door  R.  1  E.  behind  him. 

NIGUTY.  Good  mornm",  Miss  ! 
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MARGARET.  Good  morning ! 
NIGHTY.  Good  morning,  Burns ! 
BURNS,  Mornin' ! 

NIGHTY.  [Down  R.]  Sorry  to  'ear  you've  been  in 
trouble. 

Enter  PINE  R.  2  E.  with  coffee  and  bread  and  butter. 

BURNS.  I'd  a  been  all  right  if  that  bloke  'adn't 
stopped  me  goin'  to  the  Embankment. 

MARGARET.  [Taking  coffee,  etc.,  from  PINE]  Here's 
your  cup  of  coffee,  Mr.  Burns.  [Smiling,  aside  to 
NIGHTY]  I  think  he's  more  wounded  in  spirit  than 
body.  [Gives  PINE  basin,  etc.] 

NIGHTY.  [Taking  PINE  aside  R,]  Hadn't  I  better 
wait  outside  ? 

[MARGARET  goes  to  desk  for  muff"  and  gloves,  then 
up  to  windoiv, 

PINE.  Lord,  no !  [Bitterly]  This  is  no  longer  a 
gentleman's  home  ;  it's  "come  one,  come  all"  as  you 
might  say. — -You're  all  right,  the  guvnor's  taken  you 
to  his  heart.  As  for  that  Burns,  he's  his  ewe  lamb. 
I'm  the  only  one  to  suffer,  I'm  put  to  take  care  of 
that.  [Pointing  scornfully  at  BURNS,] 

NIGHTY.  [Secretly  amused]  Bear  up,  Mr.  Pine, 
bear  up ! 

PINE,  [Earnestly}  Mark  my  words,  Nighty — 

Enter   WAVERTON  R.  2  E.     lie  sees  MARGARET/?^ 
who  is  up  L.  c. 

WAVERTON.  Ah,  Margaret,  good  morning. 
MARGARET.  [Shaking  hands]  Good  morning. 
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WAVERTON.  [Down  L.  c.]  Glad  to  see  you've  break- 
fasted, Burns.  I  haven't.  Hello,  Nighty,  you  are  a 
swell. 

NIGHTY.  [Down  R.  grinning]  Thought  I'd  brush 
meself  up  a  bit,  in  case  you  'ad  a  job  for  me,  guv'nor. 

WAVERTON.  [Laughing]  Oh,  of  course,  you're  on  the 
staff  now.  I'll  find  you  a  job  presently,  but  first  we 
must  get  Burns  on  the  big  couch  in  the  Library. 

NIGHTY.  [Going  to  BURNS.]  'Ere,  give  me  your  arm. 
[He  takes  BURNS  by  the  arm  and  leads  him  up 
to  door  R.  2. 

Easy  does  it. 

PINE,  [As  they  pass  him.}  Poor  chap ! 

[Exit  BURNS  and  NIGHTY  R.  2  E. 

WAVERTON.  You  telephoned  to  Dr.  Wharton,  Pine  ? 

PINE.  Yes,  sir,  'e's  coming.      [Exit  with  basin  R.  2  E. 

WAVERTON.  [Goes  up  to  door  R.  2  E.  and  speaks  ojf 
through  door]  Pine,  Nighty  had  better  bring  his  cab 
over  and  wait  for  Mrs.  Summers. 

PINE.  [Off]  Very  good,  sir. 

[WAVERTON  shuts  door  R.  2  E. 

MARGARET.  [Coming  down]  Good-bye,  Peter. 

WAVERTON,  Sit  down,  my  dear. 

MARGARET.  I  really  must  go  now,  Peter.  I  have 
my  work  to  do.  I  only  want  to  thank  you  first 
for 

WAVERTON.  [Interrupting  her]  Ssh  !  Ssh  !  [Takes 
her  muff"  and  wrap  from  her  and  places  them  on  table  R.] 
[She  sits  chair  L.c,  He  is  very  thoughtful]  Margaret, 
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now  that  I've  found  you  I  want  you  to  let  me  be  a 
friend  to  you, 

MARGARET.  [Embarrassed]  But  Peter — of  course. 

WAVERTON.  [L.  of  table  R.]  I  want  your  permission 
to  try  and  make  up — a  little — for  all  you  have  gone 
through. 

MARGARET.  You  are  very  kind.  But  I  have  gone 
through  nothing  that  hasn't  been  of  good  to  me.  You 
needn't  trouble  about  us,  Peter.  [She  smiles]  We're 
in  harbour,  now. 

WAVERTON.  You  mean  you  and — and  little  Peter  ? 

MARGARET.  [Still  smiling]  He  and  I  are  all  right — 
and  I  am  proud — perhaps  too  proud.  Pride  is  my 
besetting  sin,  you  know. 

WAVERTON.  I  know  it  is,  and  I'm  a  little  frightened 
of  it.  But — but — you  won't  refuse  to  let  me  help 
you.  [He  says  this  pleadingly. 

MARGARET.  I — I  think  you  must  let  me  go  on  in 
my  own  way. 

WAVERTON.  [Turning  away  from  her  and  ^v^th  a 
touch  of  disappointment  in  his  voice~\  It's  natural  that 
you  should  take  this  attitude,  but  it  makes  me 
think  you  hate  me  and  I — I  don't  quite  deserve 
that.  [Goes  n.  a  little  L.  of  table. 

MARGARET.  [Lifting  her  face  suddenly  brimming  over 
tvith  affection]  Hate  you  !  Oh,  Peter ! 

[WAVERTON  turns  back  to  her  quickly. 

WAVERTON.  Then  if  you  don't  hate  me  you'll  let  me 
help  you  with  the  boy.  He'll  need  properly  bringing 
up. 
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MARGARET.  [Rather  coldly]  I'm  doing  my  best,  Peter. 

WAVERTON.  [c.]  I  know — and  you're  an  angel — but 
I  can  do  so  much  too — in  my  way.  I  have  the  means 
and  the  leisure,  A  boy  needs  a  man  friend.  And 
his  best  friend  should  be  his  father. 

MARGARET.  [Firmly]  He's  my  boy,  Peter. 

WAVERTONI  [With  equal  firmness]  He's  our  boy. 
[Their  eyes  meet — slight  pause — MARGARET  rises]  I 
want  to  see  him. 

MARGARET.  [Distrustfully,  imconsciously  her  hand 
on  the  photograph  of  BEATRICE,  which  is  on  the  desk 
against  which  she  stands]  Oh,  you  shall  see  him ! 
But — but  whom  shall  1  tell  him  you  are  ?  [Looking  at 
him.] 

WAVERTON.  [Flushing  slightly]  Tell  him — for  the 
present — damn  it,  he's  only  a  baby,  tell  him  that  I  am 
his  mother's  and  his  own  best  friend. 

MARGARET.  [Picks  up  photograph]  Very  well,  I'll 
tell  him. 

WAVERTON.  [Thoughtfully]  And,  Margaret — there's 
much  to  be  considered.  For  one  thing  I  really  can't 
allow  you  to  continue  working — as  you  do, 

[Goes  down  R.  a  little. 

MARGARET.  [Quickly]  Why  not  ? 

WAVERTON.  It's  only  fair  and  reasonable  and  just 
that  I  should 

MARGARET.  [In  her  embarrassment  holding  the  photo- 
graph  in  both  hands]  Peter,  I  have  two  priceless  things 
in  the  world — my  child  and  my  independence.  I  shall 
cling  desperately  to  them  both. 
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WAVERTON.  [Gently,  as  he  goes  to  her  c.]  My  dear, 
can't  you  be  generous  and  help  me  to  win  one  priceless 
thing — my  self-respect.  Now  do  put  that  picture  down 

and  talk  sense. 

[He  stretches  his  hand  for  the  photograph. 
MARGARET.  [Looking  at  the  photograph  before  re- 
leasing it]  What  a  pretty  face  ! 

[WAVERTON  takes  photograph  and  glances  at  it. 
WAVERTON.    Yes.      [He    is     rather     embarrassed] 
Perhaps — perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  tell  you  who  it 
is,     Her    name    is    Beatrice    Dainton,     She    is  an 
orphan,   and  a  niece   of   Lord   Hurley.     My  sister 
chaperones  her  and — Beatrice  and   I  are  engaged. 
[He  is  not  looking  at  MARGARET  when  he  makes  this 
announcement.     lie  goes  round  top  of  writing-table, 
replaces  photograph,  and  then  goes  down  to  f  re-place.] 
[MARGARET  starts  and  turns  pale.     The  news 
given  wounds  her  deeply,  but  she  is  deter- 
mined not  to   show   it.     WAVERTON   now 
speaks   quickly,    to   cloak    his    embarrass- 
ment. 

Now  let's  get  back  to  what  we  were  saying,  and  do 
let  me  beg  of  you,  my  dear,  to  be  sensible, 

MARGARET.  [Bravely  holding  her  emotion  in  check 
and  speaking  rapidly,  her  back  turned  to  him]  I'm  quite 
sensible,  Peter,  and  nothing  you  can  say  will  change 
my  point  of  view.  You  may  call  it  pride  or  a  spirit  of 
foolish  independence — but — but  there  it  is.  We'll  go 
our  way  and  come  out  all  right ;  but  our  way — the  way 
of  my  little  boy  and  me — isn't  your  way,  Peter — and 
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though  you  mean  to  be  kind  and  sweet — I  know  you 
do — [She  suddenly  turns  away  to  fight  her  emotion  and 
walks  to  the  piano], 

WAVERTON.  [Looking  after  her  wonderingly  and  going 
L.C.]  Margaret! 

[Inhere  is  a  pause  while  MARGARET  recovers  her 
self-control.  Then  she  comes  down,  her 
face  quite  composed. 

MARGARET,  [c.  In  almost  conventional  tones']  We 
must  part  now,  Peter — thank  you  for  all  your  kind- 
ness  

WAVERTON.  [L.C.]  Iin  afraid  I've  said  something  to 
hurt  you. 

MARGARET.  [Perfectly  self-possessed]  Indeed  no — I 
assure  you,  I  was  very  interested  about  your  engage- 
ment, because — because  I,  too,  am  engaged. 

WAVERTON.  [Amazed  and  displeased]  You — en- 
gaged ! 

MARGARET.  [Simply]  Yes,  Peter. 

[If  WAVERTON  were  not  angry  he  would  $us- 
pect  she  is  not  speaking  the  truth. 

WAVERTON.  To  whom  ? 

MARGARET,  To  a  man — a  man  who  is  doing  well  in 
business, 

WAVERTON.  What's  his  name  ? 

MARGARET.  Henry, 

WAVERTON.  Henry  what  ? 

MARGARET.  Henry — [the  slightest  hesitation  while 
she  invents  the  name]  Henry  Robinson. 
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WAVERTON.  [With  a  bad  attempt  at  indifference]  Oh, 
really ! 

MARGARET.  Yes. 

[She  secretly  gives  him  a  sidelong  glance, 

WAVERTON.  [Lamely]  Seems  a  funny  thing  to  do— 
to  get  engaged. 

MARGARET.  Why? 

WAVERTON.  Oh,  well — one  would  have  thought 
you  would  have  waited. 

MARGARET.  For  what,  Peter  ? 

WAVERTON.  I  mean  I  thought  you  had  devoted 
your  life  to  the  boy. 

MARGARET.  Perhaps  I  did  it  for  his  sake. 

[There  is  a  pause.     WAVERTON  fidgets  about, 
frowning. 

WAVERTON.  Well,  I — I  wish  you  joy — with  all  my 
heart. 

MARGARET.  As  I  do  you,  Peter.  [Slight  pause. 
Suddenly  she  offers  him  her  handfranldy]  Good-bye. 

WAVERTON.  [Taking  her  hand]  You'll  bring  the 
boy  to  see  me — now — this  morning.  Nighty  can 
wait  for  you. 

MARGARET.  [Withdraioing  her  hand]  It's  so  useless. 
It  can  lead  to  nothing  good,  and  might  make  the 
child  dissatisfied. 

[Picks  up  her  muff  and  wrap  from  table  R. 

WAVERTON.  [Disappointed]  All  right,  Margaret — 
only — I  don't  like  to  talk  of  it — it  makes  me  so  self- 
conscious — this  youngster  of  yours — I  should  have 
liked  to  see  him — liked  it  very  much. 
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[Goes  up  c.  facing  up.  A  movement  towards 
him  by  MARGARET  ;  then  she  restrains 
herself.  Pause — WAVERTON  leans  against 
piano,  a  sly  smile  suddenly  lights  his  face> 
but  he  doesn't  let  her  see  it.  MARGARET 
goes  to  door  R. 

You  needn't  fear  my  being  disappointed,  if  the  boy 
happens  to  be  plain,  Margaret. 

MARGARET.  [Comes  L.  a  little,  indignant]  Plain ! 
Peter  plain ! 

WAVERTON.  [Comes  doivn  c.]  Children  sometimes 
improve,  and  after  all  "  handsome  is  as  handsome " 

MARGARET,  [  With  much  indignation]  Peter  plain ! 
He's  a  perfectly  beautiful  child. 

WAVERTON.  [Calmly]  Ah,  a  mother  would  natur- 
ally— 

MARGARET.  [Going  quickly  to  door]  You  shall  see 
for  yourself.  I'll  be  about  twenty  minutes. 

[Exit  MARGARET  quickly  R.  1  E. 

"WAYERTOST.  [Calling  after  her  through  door]  Very 
well.  I'll  wait  for  you. 

[The  outer  door  closing  is  heard. 

[He  closes  door  R.  1  E.  and  goes  quicldy  to  window  and 
looks  out  and  down  into  the  street,  watching 
NIGHTY'S  cab  start.  Then  he  comes  down  to 
writing-table  and  begins  to  open  his  letters. 

Enter  PINE  R.  2  E.  with  breakfast  tray,  which  he 
puts  on  a  table  R. 
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[Sits  at  writing-table]  Give  mo  some  coffee.  That's  all 
I  want,  [ffe  continues  to  open  and  read  letters]  How 
is  our  interesting  patient  ? 

PINE.  He's  resting,  sir,  after  the  fatigue  of  seeing 
the  doctor.  [Pouring  out  coffee. 

WAVES/TON.  [Looking  up,  interested,  from  a  letter  he 
is  reading]  Oh,  Dr.  Wharton  has  been  ? 

PINE.  Yes,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  Well  ? 

PINE.  [Crossing  to  WAVERTON  ivith  coffee]  Dr. 
Wharton  was  cheerful  about  Mr.  Burns'  injuries. 
His  diagnose  was  a  small  shock  to  nervous  system 
calling  for  an  hour  or  two's  rest.  For  slight  wound 
on  head  he  prescribed  cold  water  and  reduction  of 
hair.  For  slight  bruise  on  side,  he  prescribed  tincture 
of  h'arnica. 

WAVERTON.  Well,  that's  easy. 

PINE.  He  also  prescribed  a  bath  and  change  of 
underwear. 

WAVERTON.  [Smiling  and  drinking  coffee]  He  said 
nothing  about  carriage  exercise  ? 

PINE.  Not  yet,  sir ;  but  I'm  sure  if  you  give  Dr . 
Wharton  a  chance 

WAVERTON.  [Interrupting  him,  rises  and  crosses  to 
table  R,  takes  toast  from  rack  and  butters  it]  Pine,  you 
don't  like  Mr.  Burns. 

PINE.  [Hypocritically]  Me,  sir  ?  I'm  sure  that  all 
God's  creatures 

WAVERTON  No  nonsense  with  me,  Pine.  I  know 
you  don't  like  him.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  entertain 

E 
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for  him  that  tolerant  affection  that  I  should  have  for 
any  lost  mongrel  that  I  chanced  to  befriend.  ...  I 
want  to  do  something  to  uplift  him 

PINE.  Uplift !     That  class  !     Excuse  me,  sir  ! 

[He  sniggers.     He  takes  coffee-cup  and  replaces 
it  on  tray,  table  R. 

WAVERTON.  Don't  snigger,  Pine,  It  annoys  me. 
Now,  I'm  sure  if  Burns  were  cleaned  up  and  given 
some  light  employment 

PINE.  The  employment  might  be  possible,  sir ;  but 
in  regards  to  the  cleaning  up 

[He  makes  an  expressive  gesture  of  disgust. 

WAVERTON.  [L.  of  table  R.,  firmly]  When  Mr.  Burns 
is  rested,  you  will  conduct  him  to  the  bath-room — the 
servants'  bath-room — and  lock  him  in  until  he  has 
availed  himself  of  its  resources.  You  will  burn  his 
clothes  and  furnish  him  with  a  sufficiency  of  your 
own,  which  I  will  replace  for  you. 

PINE.  [R.  of  table  R.,  resignedly]  Yes,  sir. 

WAVERTON,  You  will  arrange  a  shakedown  for  him 
in  the  box-room.  When  he  is  well  enough  you  can 
make  him  a  sort  of  odd-job  man.  He  shall  have  a 
trial  any  way.  [Crosses  to  writing-table  and  sits  L.c. 

[PiNE  is  looking  lugubrious. 

PINE.  And  with  respect  to  his  beard,  sir  ?  It's  a 
shocking  happendage. 

WAVERTON.  [Abstractedly  as  he  reads  a  letter]  Oh, 
that  must  come  off. 
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PINE,  [Brightening  considerably  and  taking  break- 
fast-tray] Good  !  I'll  call  in  a  barber,  sir. 

[Exit  PINE  R.  2  E. 

[WAVERTON  gathers  his  letters  together  on 
writing-desk.  He  rises  and  looks  at  his 
watch. 

WAVERTON.  Good  heavens  !  I  forgot !  \He  hesitates 
for  a  moment,  then  takes  up  the  telephone  receiver.'] 
Hello,  hello  .  .  .  give  me  17004  May  fair.  .  .  .  Hello 
—is  that  17004?  ...  Is  that  you,  Simpson?  .  .  . 
Yes — I'm  Mr.  Peter.  I  want  you  to  tell  her  lady- 
ship that  I'm  extremely  sorry,  but  business  of  the 
gravest  importance — what?  .  .  .  Her  ladyship  has 
left  the  house  in  the  motor  .  .  .  and  Miss  Dainton  ? 
Oh  ...  they're  calling  for  me  here.  Thank  you, 
that  will  do.  [He  puts  down  receiver.']  The  Devil ! 

[A  thoughtful  pause.    He  touches  the  bell. 
Enter  PINE  R.  2  E. 

Pine,  I'm  in  an  awful  hole.  I  had  quite  forgotten  an 
engagement  I  made  to  motor  down  into  Hertfordshire 
this  morning  with  her  ladyship  and  Miss  Dainton. 
Now  I've  asked  Mrs.  Summers  to  come  back, 
and 

PINE.  [Discreetly]  Perhaps  I  could  'invent  some 
little [The  door  bell  is  heard. 

WAVERTON,  [Dryly]  Some  little  lie.  I've  no  doubt 
you  could,  but  if  that's  her  ladyship  it's  too  late. 

PINE,  Shall  you  be  at  home,  sir  ? 
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WAVERTON,  I'm  afraid  I've  got  to  be  at  home. 

[Exit  PINE  R.  1  E. 
[WAVERTON  walks  about  nervously. 

Re-enter  PINE  R.  1  E. 

PINE.  [Announcing  them]  Lady  Hurley  and  Miss 
Dainton,  sir.  [PixE  exits  R.  1  E. 

Enter  LADY  HURLEY  and  BEATRICE  DAINTON.  LADY 
-  HURLEY  is  a  well-preserved  woman  of  about  47, 
of  rather  severe  aspect  and  a  forceful  personality. 
BEATRICE  is  a  pretty  girl  of  about  23,  with  an 
habitually  quizzical  expression  and  humorous 
eyes.  Both  ladies  are  dressed  suitably  for  motoring 
into  the  country  for  luncheon, 

WAVERTON.  [Adopting  an  extremely  agreeable  tone] 
Good  morning,  Amelia  [He  kisses  her  ladyship] 
Good  morning,  Bee.  [He  kisses  BEATRICE] 

BEATRICE.  Good  morning,  Peter. 

[Crosses  down  L.  to  fire-place. 

WAVERTON.  [L.C.]  You  didn't  get  ray  message 
then  ? 

LADY  HURLEY.  [R.C.]  What  message  ? 

WAVERTON.  I've  just  rung  up  the  house. 

LADY  HURLEY.  We  have  just  left  the  house. 

WAVERTOK,  But  I  unfortunately  rang  up  after  you 
had  left. 

LADY  HURLEY.  Then  how  could  we  have  had  your 
message  ? 

WAVERTON.  [Thoughtfully]  True. 
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BEATRICE.  [Aside  to  him,  and  secretly  laughing]  You 
are  a  goat ! 

LADY  HURLEY,  You  don't  appear  to  be  ready 
for  us. 

WAVERTON.  [Leaning  against  R.  end  of  sofa. 
BEATRICE  is  L.  of  him,  with  her  arm  through  his] 
No. 

LADY  HURLEY,  [c.]  Then  get  ready.  I  advise  a 
thick  overcoat.  It's  cold.  [Slight  pause]  Be  good 
enough  to  hurry,  Peter.  Lady  Tollington  always 
lunches  early  in  the  country. 

WAVERTON.  The  fact  is,  Amelia,  I  rang  you  up  to 
tell  you  that  matters  of  extreme  importance  had 
arisen,  which  make  it  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
motor  down  to  Hertfordshire  with  you  to-day.  I'm 
sorry. 

BEATRICE.  [With  a  cheerfulness  which  is  intended  for 
LADY  HURLEY]  "Well,  that's  very  simple.  We  must 
go  without  you. 

LADY  HURLEY.  It  doesn't  occur  to  me  as  being  so 
very  simple. 

BEATRICE.  Why,  Aunt  Amelia  ? 

LADY  HURLEY.  [With  emphasis]  The  appointment 
was  made  yesterday  morning  and  Peter  was  reminded 
of  it  by  both  of  us  after  dinner  last  night. 

BEATRICE.  But  he  says  that  important  matters  have 
arisen  since. 

LADY  HURLEY,  Really,  Beatrice,  you  must  forgive 
me,  but  this  is  a  family  affair,  and  as  you're  not  yet  a 
full  member 
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BEATRICE.  Of  the  family !  No,  not  yet  Aunt 
Amelia ! 

WAVERTON.  [With  gentle  irony]  When  you  are,  my 
dear,  you  will  understand  that  no  incident  may  be 
permitted  to  pass  unadorned  by  its  little  scene. 

[BEATRICE  smiles  up  at  him. 

LADY  HURLEY.  My  dear  Peter,  no  rudeness  or 
sarcasm  will  alter  the  fact  that  you  have  played  fast 
and  loose  with  an  engagement  with  two  ladies.  Per- 
haps, however,  you  have  become  ultra-modern,  and 
the  fact  that  one  of  them  is  the  girl  you  are  going  to 
marry 

BEATRICE.  [Breaking  in]  I'm  quite  satisfied  with 
Peter's  explanation. 

[.4  smile  between  WAVERTON  and  BEATRICE. 

LADY  HURLEY.  [Ignoring  the  interruption^  .  .  .  and 
the  other  your  half-sister  and  your  senior  by  many 
years  is  sufficient  excuse  in  your  eyes  for  conduct 
which  I  am  compelled  to  regard  as  not  quite  "ftroe. 

WAVERTON.  [Ci'osses  c.  quietly]  Have  you  quite 
finished,  Amelia? 

LADY..HURLEY.  [Crosses  c.]  I  may  be  old-fashionedj 
but  I  hate  anything  raffish. 

WAVERTON.  Have  you  quite  finished,  Amelia  ? 

LADY  HURLEY.  If  even  you  had  some  plausible 
excuse.  [Sits  chair  L.  c. 

WAVERTON.  My  dear  Amelia,  I'm  well  aware  you 
would  rather  miss  lunching  with  Lady  Tollington 
than  finding  out  what  keeps  me  in  town. 

LADY  HURLEY.  [Indignant]  Really,  Peter ! 
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WAVERTON.  [/Sits  on  edge  of  table,  R.]  Oh,  I  know 
—  [He  smiles.']  So  here  goes.  I  had  visitors  last 
night, 

LADY  HURLEY.  Visitors  at  that  hour  ? 

WAVERTON.  Yes. 

BEATRICE.  After  you  telephoned  me  ? 

WAVERTON.  Yes. 

LADY  HURLEY.  Who  were  they  ? 

WAVERTON,  [Slowly.]    Just  some  passers-by. 

BEATRICE.  [Sitting  R.  arm  of  sofa,  L.]  But  how 
exciting,  old  boy. 

LADY  HURLEY.  [Gravely]  Peter,  I  must  warn  you 
against  eccentricity.  It  is  in  your  blood.  Your  poor 
mother  was  eccentric.  She  used  to  pick  up  the  most 
extraordinary  people,  much  to  the  horror  of  papa  and 
myself. 

WAVERTON.  Well,  Amelia,  she's  picking  up  extra- 
ordinary people  in  Heaven  now  and  so  peace  to  her 
dear  memory. 

BEATRICE.  What  was  your  bag  last  night,  Peter  ? 

WAVERTON.  A  statesman  and  an  economist. 

BEATRICE.  You  old  dear  !  I  believe  you  are  pulling 
our  legs. 

LADY  HURLEY.  Beatrice,  you  horrify  me !  Anything 
more  wanting  in  delicacy 

WAVERTON.  [Interrupting.]  The  economist  returned 
here  this  morning. 

BEATRICE.  Is  he  presentable  ? 

WAVERTON.  Not  at  the  moment.  I  believe  he  is 
in  his  bath. 
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[A  doubtful  look  passes  between  BEATRICE  and 
LADY  HURLEY. 

BEATRICE.  Are  you  quite  well,  old  dear  ? 

WAVERTON.  Perfectly,  thanks. 

LADY  HURLEY.  If  you're  serious,  Peter,  you  must 
be  off  your  head. 

WAVERTON.  I'm  quite  serious  and  quite  sane, 
Amelia. 

LADY  HURLEY.  Are  the  persons  you  refer  to — 
gentlemen  ? 

WAVERTON.  [Rises  and  goes  up  c.  a  little,]  Oh, 
Amelia  !  who  shall  judge  a  gentleman  ?  They  have, 
however,  some  of  the  necessary  attributes. 

LADY  HURLEY.  I  suppose  we  are  to  assume  that 
the  business  which  detains  you  in  town  is  connected 
with  these  persons  ? 

BEATRICE.  I  have  it !  Peter's  going  into  politics. 
Clever  old  thing ! 

\_She  rises  and  crosses  iip  to  WAVERTON,  and 
then  both  go  up  to  window,  R. 

LADY  HURLEY,  If  Peter  is  going  mad  he'd  better 
see  a  doctor.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he's  going  into 
politics,  he  has  my  approval.  Politics  is  no  longer 
essentially  the  career  for  a  gentleman,  but  in  these 
iconoclastic  times  when  class  is  arrayed  against  class — 
[She  suddenly  sees  one  of  MARGARET'S  gloves  on 
writing-table]  when  class — is  arrayed —  [She  picks 
up  the  glove  and  gazes  at  it  for  a  moment  unseen 
l>y  the  others']  against  class —  [Slight  pause"]  Beatrice, 
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would   you   be  good  enough  to  wait  for  me  in  the 
motor  ? 

BEATRICE.  [Crosses  down  c.  surprised]  Certainly, 
Aunt  Amelia,  if  you  have  something  confidential  to 
say  to  Peter, 

LADY  HURLEY.  I  have. 

[WAVERTON,  who  also  looks  surprised,  walks 

down  R.  to  door,  R.  1  E, 

BEATRICE.  [Goes  R.  aside  to  WAVERTON]  You're  up 
to  some  mischief,  old  dear.  What  is  it  ? 

WAVERTON,  [The  same]  For  Heaven's  sake,  get  her 
away. 

BEATRICE.  [Aloud]  Can't  you  postpone  your  talk 
with  Peter,  Aunt  Amelia  ?  We  shall  be  so  late  for 
luncheon. 

LADY  HURLEY.  [Firmly]  Be  good  enough  to  wait 
for  me  in  the  motor. 

[WAVERTON  and  BEATRICE  shrug  shoulders, 
glance  at  each  other,  and  exeunt,  R.  1  E. 

\The  noise  of  outer  door  closing  is  heard.  Slight 
pause,  while  LAKY  HURLEY  looks  at  the 
glove  with  some  disgust,  then  drops  it  on 
tvriting-table.  Enter  WAVERTON,  R.  IE.; 
a,  slight  pause  while  they  look  at  each  other. 

WAVERTON.  Well,  Amelia ! 

LADY  HURLEY.  [In  the  manner  of  one  who  bears  a 
burden  with  resignation]  Peter,  I  was  unfortunately 
abroad  when  our  father  fell  in  love  with  and  married 
your  mother. 
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WAVERTON.  [Up  R.  c.]  So  you  have  frequently  given 
me  to  understand,  Amelia. 

LADY  HURLEY.  Although  she  had  many  amiable 
qualities,  the  match  was  one  which 

WAVERTON.  [Firmly]  You  will  kindly  leave  my 
mother  out  of  the  question,  Amelia.  Her  loss  was 
the  tragedy  of  my  childhood. 

LADY  HURLEY.  I  hope  you  remember  that  I  did 
my  best  to  replace  her,  Peter. 

WAVERTON.  I  remember  everything,  Amelia.  But 
I'm  afraid  that  this  morning  I  have  no  time  to 
indulges  in  reminiscences,  however  agreeable. 

LADY  HURLEY.  If  at  times  I  have  suffered  dis- 
appointment in  you  I  have  done  my  best  to  con- 
ceal it. 

WAVERTON.  No  doubt !     No  doubt ! 

LADY  HURLEY.  I've  always  had  your  best  interests 
at  heart,  and  when  I  got  you  engaged  to  Beatrice 
Dainton  I  did  so  in  the  belief 

[WAVERTON  looks  up  while  she  continues  signi- 
ficantly 

that   whatever   errors   you   had    committed    in    the 

past 

[Their  eyes  meet,  there  is  a  slight  pause. 

WAVERTON.  [To  her]  What  the  devil  are  you  driv- 
ing at  ?  [Re  goes  to  her. 

LADY  HURLEY.  [Rises  picking  up  the  glove  with  the 
tips  of  her  finger  and  thumb,  rising  and  holding  it  in 
front  of  him]  What  is  this? 
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WAVERTON.  [Calmly,  after  a  slight  pause]  It  would 
appear  to  be  a  glove. 

LADY  HURLEY.  A  woman's  glove. 

WAVERTON.  Perhaps  a  gentlewoman's  glove. 

LADY  HURLEY.  Obviously  it's  the  glove  of  a  very 
common  woman. 

WAVERTON.  Possibly  only  of  a  very  poor 
woman. 

LADY  HURLEY.  [Her  eyes  fixed  on  his  as  she  lets  the 
glove  drop  from  her  fingers  on  to  the  desk]  You  mean 
an  economist. 

WAVERTON.  [Frankly  bursts  out  laughing]  Oh, 
Amelia  !  Oh,  dear  Amelia  !  Life  is  full  of  compen- 
sations. In  the  old  days — you'll  hardly  believe  it — 
I  used  to  be  rather  frightened  of  you,  but  in  these 
latter  days  when  I  understand  you  ever  so  much  better 
you  afford  me  endless  amusement. 

LADY  HURLEY.  I  suppose  I  must  be  very  dull, 

but [Stiffly. 

••  WAVERTON.  Admit  that,  although  your  comely  and 
well-clothed  body  is  here  present,  your  imagination 
for  some  minutes  has  been  in  the  bath-room  [He 
walks  towards  door  R.  2  E.]  Come  with  me,  my  dear 
Amelia,  come  with  me. 

LADY  HURLEY.  Keally,  Peter,  I  must  ask  you  to 
behave  with  ordinary  decency.  If  you  give  me  your 
word  that  the  owner  of  this  glove  is  not  in  your 
apartments 

WAVERTON.  I  give  it  gladly,  Amelia — only  because 
I  am  rather  pressed  for  time  this  morning. 
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LADY  HURLEY.  [Quickly]  Then  you  know  the 
owner  ? 

[The  door  bell  is  heard.     WAVERTON  starts  a 

little  anxiously.  He  is  up  R.  c. 
WAVERTON.  Oh  yes. 

LADY  HURLEY.  But — but  you  decline  to  tell  me 
who  it  is  ? 

WAVERTON.  Absolutely,  Amelia. 

Enter  PINE. 

[WAVERTON  gestures  him,  warning  discretion. 
PINE.  May  I  speak  to  you,  sir  ? 

[LADY  HURLEY  goes  down  L.  WAVERTON  goes 
to  PINE  behind  table,  R.  They  whisper  and 
WAVERTON  points  to  R.  2  E.  indicating  the 
room  beyond. 

[Exit  PINE  R.  1  E. 

LADY  HURLEY.  [Buttoning  her  coat]  Very  well — 
my  duty  is  clear. 

WAVERTON.  [Crosses  L.  to  writing-table]  If  you  mean 
your  duty  to  me,  Amelia,  I  beg  that  you  will  neglect  it. 

LADY  HURLEY.  I  refer  to  my  duty  to  Beatrice — 
who  is  under  my  protection.  [Crosses  R. 

WAVERTON,  [Taking  up  the  glove]  Ah  yes — you  are 
right.  You  will  tell  Bee  and  she  will  tell  me,  and  I 
may  or  may  not  tell  her  about  the  owner  of  this 
rather  pathetic  little  glove. 

LADY  HURLEY.  [Who  has  gone  towards  door  R.  1  E. 
— turning]  You  would  be  wiser  to  tell  me  who  she  is. 

WAVERTON.  She  is  a  lady  for  whom  I  entertain  the 
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highest  esteem.  [Calls]  Pine  !  [Crosses  behind  table,  R. 
and  down  to  R.  1  E.] 

PINE.  [In  the  distance  outside]  Yes,  sir  ? 
WAVERTON.  [In  a  conventional,"  society"  tone]  Good- 
bye, my  dear.    Awfully  sorry  I  couldn't  come.     Hope 
you'll  have  a  nice  day.  [Through  door]  Pine,  go  down 
with  her  ladyship.     Good-bye  ! 

[Exit  LADY  HURLEY,  R.  1  E. 

[WAVERTON  closes  door, hesitates  a  moment,  then 

opens  door  again  and  looks  out,  then  crosses 

up  R,  to   door.      He  hesitates  again,  then 

comes   into  the  middle  of  the  room,     tie 

appears  rather  embarrassed.     He  smoothes 

his  hair  and  pulled  his  waistcoat  straight. 

Then  he  walks  to  the  door,  R.   2  E.  and 

opens  it. 

WAVERTON.  [In  a  subdued  tone]  Margaret ! 

[Slight  pause.  Enter  MARGARET.  She  stands 
calmly  at  her  full  length  in  the  doorway  for 
a  moment,  looking  rather  proudly  at  WAVER- 
TON. WAVERTON  looks  first  at  her  and  then 
beyond  her.  Then  he  falls  back  two  paces. 
MARGARET  reaches  one  arm  behind  her  and 
gently  and  slowly  pushes  forward  LITTLE 
PETER. 

Enter  LITTLE  PETER.  He  is  a  beautiful  child 
of  between  Jive  and  six.  His  refined  oval 
face  is  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  curly  blond 
hair.  His  eyes  are  large  and  solemn.  He 
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is  dressed  simply  in  inexpensive  materials, 
but  in  perfect  taste.  He  is  just  the  child  and 
the  treasure  of  his  mother.  WAVERTON  looks 
at  LITTLE  PETER  in  profound  admiration, 
almost  in  awe.  His  voice  trembles  a  little 
as  he  says  : 
But — but — Margaret — he — he's  wonderful. 

[He  stoops  and  gives  the  boy  his  forefinger . 
MARGARET.  [A  slight  break  in  her  voice]  I  thought 
perhaps — you  would  think  so. 

WAVERTON.  [Stands  up  with  a  nervous,  pathetic 
smile]  Damn  it,  Margaret,  I — I'm  shy. 

MARGARET.  [Suddenly  putting  her  hand  to  her  face 
as  if  to  stop  herself  from  crying]  I'll  come  back. 

[MARGARET  steps  back  quickly  and  exits  R.  2  E., 

closing  the  door  behind  her. 
[LITTLE  PETER  looks  after  his  mother — then  at 
WAVERTON. 

WAVERTON.  Come  along,  little  man  !  [He  gives  the 
child  his  hand  and  leads  him  to  the  writing-table.  Then 
he  lifts  him  into  a  sitting  position  ou  the  table]  There  ! 
[Slight  pause]  I'll  tell  you  something,  old  chap — I 
don't  remember  what  interests  little  boys  of  five — 
What's  your  name  ? 

LITTLE  PETER.  [In  a  soft  low  voice]  Peter. 

WAVERTON.  Of  course  it  is.  I  knew  it  already. 
That  shows  what  a  great  big  silly  I  am.  My  name's 
Peter  too.  Isn't  that  funny  ? 

LITTLE  PETER.   Yes.  [Slight  pause. 
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WAVERTON.  And  yet  it's  not  so  very  funny,  Little 
Peter,  because — because — however  !  Do  you  play 
with  other  little  boys  ? 

LITTLE  PETER.  No. 

WAVERTON.  Neither  did  I.  I  can  remember  that 
much.  That's  what  makes  us  both  so  shy.  [Re  looks 
round  the  room,  and  his  eyes  light  on  the  old  grand- 
father's clock  which  stands  in  a  corner']  Know  any  thing 
about  clocks  ?  [He  picks  LITTLE  PETER  up  in  his  arms] 
Here's  a  wonderful  old  chap,  although  he  doesn't 
often  take  it  into  his  head  to  go.  [He  turns  the 
hands  to  the  hour] 

[The  clock   strikes.     LITTLE    PETER    looks  in 

wonder,  but  doesn't  smile. 
Pretty  good,  eh  ? 
LITTLE  PETER,  Yes. 

WAVERTON.  [Looking  into  the  solemn  face  of  the 
child,  who  is  still  in  his  arms]  But  only  pretty  good. 
I  think  you're  right.  Now  I'm  going  to  really  tell 
you  something.  People  think  I  can't  sing,  but  I 
know  I  can. 

[Puts  LITTLE  PETER  on  the  ground,  takes  his 
hand  and  sings  the  chorus  of  Harry  Lander's 
song,  "  It's  just  like  being  at  JIame." 

Do  you  like  that  ? 

[LITTLE  PETER  nods  his  head.  He  lifts  LITTLE 
PETER  on  to  the  sofa  and  lays  a  hand  on 
his  curls.  The  child  still  wears  his  solemn 
looka  Suddenly  WAVERTON  walks  away, 
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his  back  to  the  audience,  to  wipe  the  tears 
from  his  eyes.  Pause.  Then  he  speaks  in 
a  changed  and  cheerful  voice. 

I  have  the  idea,  Little  Peter.  Pictures !  I  can 

remember  that  too — I  always  loved  pictures!  [He 

gets  and  brings  to  the  sofa  a  book  of  engravings.  He 

kneels  by  the  side  of  the  sofa  and  opens  the  book]  Do 
you  like  pictures  ? 

LITTLE  PETER.  Yes. 

WAVERTON.  Well,  now  we're  on  common  ground. 

[He  looks  cautiously  round  to  be  sure  the  doors 

are  shut,  and  then  for  the  first  time  kisses 

his  child — then  he  rises » 
[LITTLE  PETER   with   evident   interest,  slowly 

turns  over  the  pages.     WAVES  TON  goes  to 

door  R.  2  E.  and  opens  it. 

WAVERTON.    [With    an    affectation    of  impatience] 
Margaret !     Margaret ! 
MARGARET.  [Outside]  Yes ! 

Enter  MARGARET,  R.  2  E. 

WAVERTON.  What  the  deuce  did  you  go  away  for  ? 
MARGARET.    [Blankly]    I   don't  know.      [Then  she 
divines  his  mood  and  smiles.     She  looks  over   to  the 
child.] 

[WAVERTON'S  eyes  follow  hers  and  there  is  a 
pause  for  a  moment  while  the  child  con- 
tinues to  be  interested  in  the  pictures. 
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WAVERTON,  \Up  c.]  He  loves  pictures — so  do  I. 

[MARGARET  smiles  at  him. 

Look  here,  Margaret,  you  and  I  have  got  to  have 
a  serious  talk  some  time. 

MARGARET.  [R.C.]  What  about  ? 

WAVERTON.  Well,  for  one  thing  I'm  not  going 
to  have  that  fellow — what's  his  beastly  name? — 
Henry 

MARGARET.  Robinson. 

WAVERTON.  Well,  whatever  it  is,  I'm  not  going  to 
have  him  interfering  in  the  bringing  up  of  my  boy 

MARGARET.  Oh,  Peter ! 

\They  look  at  each  other  for  a  momentt 
Can't  you  trust  me  ? 

[ffis  expression  softens.     He  takes  her  hand 
and  pats  it  gently. 

WAVERTON.  Why  does  he  never  play  with  other 
little  boys  ? 

MARGARET.  The  boys  in  our  neighbourhood  are  so 
rough — perfect  little  devils. 

WAVERTON.  Boys  ought  to  be  perfect  little  devils — 
I'm  convinced  of  it.  What  did  Nighty  think  of 
him? 

MARGARET.  He  didn't  say.  There  was  no  oppor- 
tunity, 

[WAVERTON  crosses  to  fire-place  and  touches  the 
bell.     MARGARET  comes  to  back  of  sofa,  L. 

F 
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WAVERTON.  We'll  have   him  in.     He   may   make 
the  child  smile. 

Enter  PINE,  R.  2  E. 

Is  Nighty  there  ? 

PINE.  Yes,  sir,  he's  in  the  hall. 

WAVERTON.  Bring  him  here. 

PINE.  Yes,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  And,  Pine ! 

PINE.  Yes,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  At  any  time  Mrs.  Summers'  little  boy 
is  here,  you'll  take  your  orders  from  him. 

PINE.    [Smiling    broadly]     Yes,    sir.       [Aside    to 
MARGARET]     He's  a  perfect  beauty,  ma'am. 

[Exit  PINE. 

WAVERTON.  [Still  at  Jire-place]  I  want  to  see  Little 
Peter  smile. 

[PiNE  goes  to  door  R.  1  E.,  opens  it  and  motions 

to  NIGHTY,  who  is  outside. 

MARGARET.  [With  spirit]  He  doesn't  smile  unneces- 
sarily.    He's  a  superior  child. 

[She  bends  over  to  LITTLE  PETER  lovingly. 

WAVERTON.   All  right,  my  dear,  you  needn't  be  cross. 
MARGARET.  Don't  be  absurd. 

Enter  NIGHTY,  R.  1  E. 

WAVERTON.  Well,  Nighty,  what  do  you  think  of 
Mrs.  Summers'  little  boy  ? 

[PiNE  lingers,  deeply  interested  in  the  child. 
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NIGHTY.  \By  tables.']  The  word  is  "  Angel,"  guv'nor 

— or,  more  correctly,  "  Cherub."  [He  beams. 

{They  are  all  more  or  less  beaming. 

WAVERTON.  Tell  me,  Nighty,  your  own  little  boys 
at  that  age — were  they  very  quiet  ? 

NIGHTY.  Quiet !  They  were  a  pack  of  little  devils, 
guv'nor. 

WAVERTON.  You  hear  that,  Margaret  ? 

MARGARET.  [In  a  musical  voice  as  she  strokes  LITTLE 
PETER'S  hair]  There  are  boys — and  boys. 

NIGHTY.  Quite  right,  ma'am,  and  the  best  of  'em 
are  quiet  before  grown-ups.  Perhaps  it's  because  they 
don't  trust  'em. 

Enter  BURNS,  R.  2  E. 

[His  hair  has  been  cut,  and  he  has  been  shaved 
and,  in  PINE'S  clothes — a  jacket  suit — he 
looks  quite  respectable.  He  is,  however, 
extremely  indignant.  WAVERTON  is  the, 
first  to  see  him. 
WAVERTON.  Why,  this  can't  be  my  friend  Burns  ! 

[They  all  look  at  BURNS. 

BURNS.  [In  a  tone  of  grave  complaint]  Yes,  mister. 
That  gent,  there  [pointing  to  PINE],  'e  puts  the  barber 
on  me.  A  liberty,  I  calls  it. 

[LITTLE  PETER  rises  and  leans  up  against  end 
of  writing-table. 

NIGHTY.  Why,  you  look  a  regular  toft",  Burns. 

MARGARET.  It's  a  wonderful  change, 

BURNS.  [Agitated]  I  don't  'old  with  changes.     I'm 
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fair  upset — without  a  "  by-your-leave  "  or  nothin'. 
It's  a  liberty.  [Raises  his  voice  angrily.]  "Why,  it  ain't 
me — it  ain't  like  me  !  It's  a  houtrage — it's  a 

[He  is  face  to  face  with  LITTLE  PETER.  His 
expression  slowly  softens  as  he  gazes  at  the 
child,  who  is  looking  up  at  him.  The 
others  watch  in  deep  interest.  Simul- 
taneously the  faces  of  BURNS  and  LITTLE 
PETER  break  into  smiles. 

BURNS.  [Bending  towards  LITTLE  PETER]  Hello, 
boy  ! 

LITTLE  PETER.  Hello,  man  ! 

NIGHTY.  [Softly]  Well,  what  do  you  make  of  that  ? 

MARGARET.  [Proudly,  to  WAVERTON]  My  boy  knows 
when  to  smile. 

[LITTLE  PETER  and  BURNS  shake  hands. 
Picture 
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ACT   III 

SCENE  :  The  same  as  Acts  I  and  II.  It  is  about  Jive 
o'clock  one  afternoon  three  weeks  after  the  events  of 
Act  II,  The  day  has  been  very  fine  and  the 
evening  approaches  in  a  golden  haze.  The  window 
Rt  is  open,  and  the  sound  of  traffic  is  heard  in 
distance. 

On  the  curtain  rising  BURNS  is  discovered. 
He  is  wearing  the  clothes  into  which  he  has 
changed  in  Act  II,  partially  covered  by  a 
long  apron.  He  is  on  the  sofa  looking 
through  a  picture  book,  just  as  LITTLE 
PETER  was  in  Act  II.  A  patent  carpet- 
sweeper  is  leaning  up  against  chair,  L.  o. 
Suddenly  BURNS  thinks  he  hears  some  one 
coming.  He  starts  guiltily  and  seizing  the 
handle  of  the  sweeper  affects  to  work.  Then 
realising  that  it  was  a  false  alarm,  he 
drops  the  broom  handle  and  goes  to  the 
window  up  R.  On  the  way  he  picks  up  a 
pin, 

BURNS.  [Soliloquising  with  satisfaction]    A  black- 
head !  [He  puts  it  in  his  waistcoat. 
[He  is  absorbed  in  gazing  out  of  the  windoie. 
[After  a  few  moments'  interval  the  door  L. 
85 
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of  the  room  opens  silently  and  PINE  appears. 
He  comes  c.  and  takes  hold  of  sweeper  - 
handle  which  is  leaning  against  piano. 
Enter  LITTLE  PETER  unseen  by  the  others. 
He  lies  on  sofa  and  conceals  himself  with 
cushions. 
PINE.  I  thought  so ! 

[BURNS  starts  and  turns,  shuts  window  and 
comes  down  to  R.  of  piano.  Noise  of  traffic 
ceases. 

This   morning    I    put   you  on    to   this   carpet — did 
you  do  it? — No.      This  afternoon   I    put  you    back 
on  it — are  you  doing  it  ? — No.    You're  loafing.    That's 
what  you're  doing — loafing. 
BURNS.  [Sulkily]  Bother! 
PINE.  What  were  you  doing  at  that  window  ? 
BURNS.  Smelling  the  dust — I  like  it. 

[Takes  broom-handle  from  PINE. 
PINE.  Your  sort  would, 

[BURNS  moves  the  sweeper  languidly  over  the 

carpet. 

Why  don't  you  put  your  back  into  it  ? 
BURNS.  Me  back's  weak. 
PINE.  That's  only  a  fiction. 
BURNS,  What's  a  fiction  ? 
PINE.  Polite  for  falsehood. 
BURNS.  My !     Wish  I  was  eddicated, 
PINE,  [Sitting  on  chair  L.  c.]  I've  been  looking  at 
those  knives  you've  supposed  to  have  cleaned.     I'm 
afraid  you'll  have  to  go  over  them  again. 
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BURNS.  [R.C.]  Shan't. 

PINE.  You  mustn't  speak  to  me  like  that.  I  don't 
want  to  have  to  complain  to  Mr.  Waverton  about 
you. 

BURNS,  Oh,  don't  yer ! 

PINE.  I'd  rather  he  remained  under  the  illusion 
that  there's  some  manhood  in  you. 

BURNS.  [Turns  on  PINE]  'E's  on  my  side,  'e  is, 

PINE.  Oh,  he's  made  a  case  of  you — being  a  bit 
balmy.  Personally  I  should  have  left  you  where  you 
was  best  fitted. 

BURNS,  It  was  you  as  fetched  me  in. 

PINE.  By  his  orders.  I  only  drew  his  attention  to 
you  because  you  were  like  a  picture  in  a  comic 
paper. 

BURNS.  [With  an  absurd  outburst  of  rage]  Oo  put 
the  barber  on  me — that's  what  I  arst  ? 

PINE.  I  did — by  his  order's. 

BURNS.  [Much  impressed]  'Tain't  true, 

PINE.  It's  the  golden  gospel.  Between  us  we 
made  you  look  something  like  a  human  being.  But 
are  you  a  human  being,  Burns  ?  The  reply  is,  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  "  Yes,  I  don't  think,  don't 
think,  don't  think  ! "  You  don't  know  poetry, 
Burns  ?  [Rise. 

BURNS.  [In  mild  anger]  I'm  straightforward — 
that's  wot  I  am. 

PINE.  Poor  chap !  'Opeless !  Well,  we  can  only 
go  on  doing  our  little  best. 

BURNS.  You'll  mi^s  me  when  I'm  gome. 
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PINE.  [Going  to  door  L.]  Oh,  yes,  I'll  miss  you,  But 
you  won't  go,  Burns — your  sort  never  goes. 

[Exit  PINE  L. 

[BURNS  throws  a  malevolent  look  after  him, 
then  continues  to  feebly  push  the  sweeper. 
After  a  moment's  pause  LITTLE  PETER 
comes  from  his  concealment,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  lower  part  of  the  siveeper -handle, 
assists  BURNS  to  shove  it.  BURNS  laughs 
and  discontinues  work  himself,  leaving  the 
sweeper  in  possession  of  LITTLE  PETER. 
BURNS,  That's  right — give  it  a  good  'ard  shove. 

[LITTLE  PETER  does  so.     BURNS  sits  L.  of  table 
R.,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  in  which 
PINE  has  gone,  says  with  some  heat : 
'E  thinks  'e's  my  boss,  but  he  ain't.     I  never  'ad  no 
boss — never  in  my  life. 

[LITTLE    PETER    continues  to    v}ork.     /Slight 

pause.     BURNS  beckons  to  him. 
'Ere— little  'un— 'ere  ! 

[LITTLE  PETER  puts  down  the  sioeeper-handle 

and  goes  to  BURNS. 

I  don't  like  'im,  and  'e  don't  like  me — there  !     'E's 
bad. 
-.  LITTLE  PETER.  Is  he  ? 

BURNS.  Yes.  It's  snap — snap — snap  with  him  all 
the  time.  There's  no  peace.  An'  the  liberties !  'E 
'ad  me  beard  took  off.  You  never  see  me  with  a 
beard. 

LITTLE  PETER.  Was  it  a  long  one  '< 
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BURNS.  Middlin'.  Yes,  it's  snap — snap — all  work 
and  sharpness. 

LITTLE  PETER,  [c.]  Poor  Mr.  Burns, 

BURNS.  "  Burns ! "  That  what  'e  calls  me.  Imper- 
dence  !  Nobody  never  calls  me  nothing  before.  Me 
other  name's  Samuel. 

LITTLE  PETER.  Is  it  ? 

BURNS.  Yes.  Call  me  Samuel.  [Pauses.]  Won't 
yer  ?  I  wouldn't  let  no  one  else. 

LITTLE  PETER.  Samuel! 

BURNS.  That's  right. — 'Ere,  I'll  show  you  some- 
thin'.  Yer  won't  tell  ? 

LITTLE  PETER,  No. 

BURNS.  [In  great  confidence']  I  got  me  cap  back. 
[He  half  pulls  it  from  his  breast-pocket  and  puts  it  back 
again]  I've  'ad  it  years  and  years.  'E  took  it  away 
the  day  'e  put  the  barber  on  me,  but  I  creep  an' 
creep  in  the  night,  an'  I  foun'  it. 

[The  door  suddenly  opens. 

Enter  PINE. 

[BURNS  rises  hastily.  LITTLE  PETER  goes  down  L. 
PINE.  [Crosses  down  c.  to  LITTLE  PETER.   With  grave 
indignation]  Master  Peter,  it's   not  beseeming  that 
you  should  talk  to  the  under  servants. 

[He  comes  down  and  takes  LITTLE  PETER'S  hand 

and  goes  R. 

I  have  to  take  you  for  a  nice  drive  in  a  cab,  after  which 
your  Ma  is  coming  to  take  you  home.  That  poor  chap 
isn't  a  fit  companion  for  a  young  gentleman  like  you. 
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BURNS,  [c.  Bitterly  to  LITTLE  PETER]  That's  right — 
I'm  the  dirt  under  yer  feet. 

LITTLE  PETER.  [With  a  look  from  BURNS  to  PINE] 
I  like  him. 

PINE.  Young  gent.'s  tastes  is  very  himature. 

[LITTLE  PETER  nods  at  BURNS. 
[Exeunt  PINE  and  LITTLE  PETER.  R.  1  E.  PINE 
shuts  door  after  them. 

BURNS.  [Soliloquising.  Drops  sweeper]  My  sort 
never  goes  !  [  With  great  determination]  Don't  it ! 

[BURNS  evidently  makes  up  his  mind  to  a, 
course  of  action.  He  begins  by  taking  off 
his  apron  which  he  flings  under  piano — 
then  after  a  longing  look  through  the  window 
he  goes  softly  towards  the  door.  The  door 
R.  at  that  moment  opens  and  LITTLE  PETER 
appears,  dressed  to  go  out. 

LITTLE  PETER,  [flhuts  door  and  comes  to  R.  of  table 
R.  In  a  guarded  voice]  Good-bye,  Samuel. 

BURNS.  [Down  L.C.  In  the  same  tone  and  beckoning 
with  his  hand]  'Ere  ! 

[LITTLE  PETER,  after  a  glance  over  his  shoulder, 
goes  to  BURNS. 

Do  you  like  rabbits  ? 

LITTLE  PETER.  [R.C.]  Yes. 

BURNS.  I  know  where  there's  'undreds.  You 
make  a  loop  with  a  bit  of  string  an'  sometimes . you 
can  catch  'em :  then  you  pick  'em  up  by  the  ears, 
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never  by  the  feet,  always  by  the  ears.  String's  wot 
yer  want.  I  got  heaps.  [He  takes  a  collection  of 
siring  out  of  his  pocket  and  shows  LITTLE  PETEK]  See  ! 
[Pause]  It  ain't  far.  Will  you  come  ? 

LITTLE  PETEK.  Yes. 

BURNS.  There'll  be  a  moon  to-night. 

PINE.  [Outside]  Master  Peter  !     Master  Peter ! 

LITTLE  PETER.  Ssh  ! 

[LITTLE  PETER  gets  quickly  under  piano  and 
beckons  to  BURNS,  who  follows  him. 

Enter  PINE  R.  1  E. 

PINE.  Come  along,  Master  Peter.  [Pause.  He  looks 
round.]  Now,  where  the —  -  [He  raises  his  voice.] 
Master  Peter !  Master  Peter  !  [Exit  PINE  L. 

[BURNS  and  LITTLE  PETER  scurry  lightly  across 
to  principal  door  R.  1  E.,  which  is  open. 

[LITTLE  PETER  exits. 

[There  BURNS  stops   and   turns    round  for   a 
moment, 

BURNS.  [Looking  towards  door  L.]  "My  sort  never 
goes ! "  Yah !  [Exit  BURNS. 

PINE.  [Outside]  Master  Peter  ! 

Enter  PINE  L. 

I  'ate  those  silly  games.  [He  looks  round  the  room  at 
the  possible  hiding-places,  then  goes  back  to  the  door  L. 
Raises  his  voice]  \  suppose  you're  hiding  behind  that 
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sofa  !  If  you  think  I'm  going  to  duck  about  and  make 
bags  of  my  trousers  you're  mistaken.  [Slight  pause]  I 
don't  want  to  be  hard  on  you,  Burns,  but  I'll  have  to 
report  you  for  this !  [Suddenly  he  notices  the  time  by 
the  clock]  Good  Lord  !  ten  to  five  !  [He  hastily  puts 
the  patent  sweeper  outside  the  door  E.  2  E.  and  does 
one  or  two  little  things  to  straighten  the  room.  Then 
he  goes  back  to  door  L.]  Burns,  have  done  with 
this 

NIGHTY.  [Outside  n,]  Mr.  Pine !     Mr.  Pine ! 

PINE.  [Starting  nervously]  Hello  !  [Raises  his  voice] 
Is  that  you,  Nighty  ? 

NIGHTY.  [Outside]  Yes. 

Enter  NIGHTY  K.  1  E. 

What  about  this  drive  ? 

PINE.  [On  whom  a  fear  is  evidently  growing  up,  L.C.] 
Who  let  you  in  ?  Cook  ? 

NIGHTY.  No,  I  walked  in.    The  door  was  open* 

PINE.  Open  ? 

NIGHTY.  Yes. 

PINE.  Who  opened  it  ? 

NIGHTY.  [Down  B.]  Well  now,  Mr. Pine,  'ow  should  I 
know?  I  suppose  you  left  it  open  last  time  you  came 
in. 

PINE.  [After  a  slight  pause]  Look  here,  Nighty, 
that  Burns — damn  him  ! — I  wish  he'd  never  come 
here — him  and  the  boy  think  they're  having  a  game 
with  me — hiding — silly  rot  I  call  it. 
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NIGHTY,  Go  on,  they're  only  children,  both  of 
'em. 

PINE.  You  have  a  look  round  these  rooms  while  I 
look  at  the  back.  Try  behind  the  sofa  in  there. 

[Pointing  to  door  L. 
NIGHTY.  Right  you  are ! 

[Exit  PINE  quickly  iu  2  E. 

[A  broad  smile  steals  over  NIGHTY'S  face,  he  makes 
a  search  of  the  room]  Come  along,  Master  Peter.  It's 
only  old  Nighty  ! 

[Pause.     Then  he  exits  L.  softly  through  door, 
tiptoeing,  as  if  playing  with  children. 

[Then  there  is  a  slight  pause.  Re-enter  NIGHTY 

looking    puzzled    and    grave.      He   looks 

under    piano    and   finds   BURNS'   apron. 

Enter  PINE  by  door,  R.  2  E.     He  is  much 

excited  and  alarmed. 

NIGHTY.  They're  not  here. 

PINE.  And  they're  nob  out  there.  Not  a  sign  of 
them. 

NIGHTY,  [Handing  him  the  apron]  This  was  under 
the  piano. 

PINE.  [Deeply  agitated  R.C.]  My  God,  Nighty,  I'm 
in  trouble. 

NIGHTY.    [L.C,]    Pull  yourself  together,      r.  Pine. 

PINE.  I  tell  you  it's  ruin  for  me.  That  cursed 
loafer's  gone  off  with  the  child.  They  were  here  one 
moment,  and  the  next  they  was  gone  as  if  the  earth 
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had  swallowed  them  !  I  always  had  an  instinct  about 
that  cockroach — and  my  instincts 

NIGHTY.  [Firmly]  Never  mind  your  instincts,  Mr. 
Pine — the  business  is  to  find  'em.  They  can't  have 
gone  far. 

PINE.  You're  right,  and,  by  God,  I'll  break  every 

bone [The  door  bell  is  heard  to  ring. 

That's  the  mother — a  thousand  to  one. 

NIGHTY.  Or  the  guv'nor. 

PINE.  No.  He'd  use  his  latch-key.  If  she  was  to 
know  she'd  go  stark  staring  mad.  Not  a  word,  you 
understand.  Leave  it  to  me. 

[Exit  PINE  quickly,  R.  1  E. 

[NIGHTY,  grave  and  troubled,  stands  waiting,  c. 
[After    a    slight    interval,   enter    MARGARET, 
follotved  by  PINE,  R.  1  E. 

PINE.  [By  door.  Hurriedly  and  with  affected  cheer- 
fulness] It's  Nighty,  ma'am. 

MARGARET.  [Who  appears  in  good  spirits]  Good 
afternoon,  Nighty.  [Crosses  up  c. 

NIGHTY.  [Affecting  cheerfulness,  works  round  to  door 
R.  behind  table]  Good  afternoon,  ma'am. 

PINE.  [Also  affecting  cheerfulness]  We're  just 
starting  to  take  the  young  gentleman  for  a  little  drive, 
ma'am* 

MARGARET.   Where  is  Master  Peter  ? 

PINE.  [Quickly]  He's  stepped  across  to  the  cab- 
rank  with  Burns,  ma'am. 
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[NiGHTY  is  now  making  for  door,  bowing  and 
smiling  painfully. 

Mr.  Waverton's  motoring,  ma'am.  He'll  be  in  on 
the  stroke  of  five. 

MARQAKET.  [Taking  off"  her  jacket]  Don't  go  too 
far. 

NIGHTY.  No  ma'am.  Just  round  Constitution  Hill 
and  the  Palace. 

[Exeunt  PINE  and  NIGHTY,  closing  door,  R.  1  E. 
MARGARET/O^S  her  jacket  and  takes  her  hat 
off"  and  lays  them  on  piano.  She  then 
takes  off  her  gloves.  She  is  humming  an 
air.  She  then  takes  a  piece  of  work  from 
her  bag  and  makes  herself  comfortable  in 
chain,,  of  table  R. 

[WAVERTON'S  latchkey  is  heard  in  the  ouier  door. 
MARGARET  looks  up  for  a  moment  and  then 
back  at  her  work.  Slight  pause. 

WAVERTON  enters  R.  1  E.  in  motoring  clothes. 

WAVERTON.  Hello,  Margaret ! 
MARGARET.  Hello,  Peter ! 

[WAVERTON  takes  off  his  coat,  cap  and  gloves, 
and  lays  them  on  chair  R.,just  against  R.  1  E. 

WAVERTON.  So  glad  you've  come.  I'm  not  late, 
am  I? 

MARGARET.  No.     i  was  a  little  early. 

WAVERTON.  I've  been  trying  my  motor  with  the 
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new  light  body  on  it — she  goes  splendidly.  I  wish 
you'd  let  me  take  you  for  a  run  one  day. 

MARGARET.  I  should  be  afraid.  I've  never  been 
in  a  motor-car. 

WAVEHTON.  How  old-fashioned  of  you.  It's  time 
you  began. 

MARGARET.  I'm  too  old  to  begin. 

WAVERTON.  [Walking  about  and  laughing]  You! 
Old !  [He  laughs]  You're  still  a  child.  [As  he  passes 
her  chair,  he  lightly  touches  her  shoulder, ] 

[NoTE :  His  attraction  to  her  and  her  know- 
ledge of  it  and  instinctive  defence  underlies 
the  entire  scene.] 

I'll  ring  for  Pine,  and  we'll  have  some  tea. 

MARGARET.  I've  had  tea,  thank  you.  Pine  and 
Nighty  have  taken  Little  Peter  for  a  drive.  They've 
just  gone. 

WAVERTON.  Ah !  I  forgot !  I  left  instructions. 
[He  goes  up  L.  to  the  spirit  stand]  Well,  if  I'm  to  have 
tea  alone  I'll  take  it  with  soda-water.  [He  mixes  him- 
self a  whisky  and  soda,  and  drinks]  Do  you  know, 
my  dear,  I  think  you  are  very  good  to  me. 

MARGARET.  I?     How? 

WAVERTON.  First  of  all,  in  letting  me  see  the  boy 
twice  a  week. 

MARGARET.  I  thought  it  only  fair  to  you  both. 

WAVERTON.  Secondly,  in  coming  to  fetch  him  away 
yourself.  That  is  unearned  increment.  I  hope  it 
won't  be  taxed.  [He  lights  a  cigarette,  crosses  c. 
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[MAEGAEET  keeps  her  face  down  over  her  work. 
WAVEETON  looks  at  her,  but  gets  no  sign 
of  her  thoughts.  He  sits  at  his  ivriting- 
table.  There  is  rather  a  long  pause. 

WAVEETON.  Margaret! 

MAEGAEET.  Yes? 

WAVEETON..  I  want  you  to  make  it  three  times  a 
week. 

MAEGAEET.  Don't  ask  me,  Peter.  I'm  sure  it 
would  be  unwise.  As  it  is  I  have  misgivings. 

WAVEETON.  Misgivings  ? 

MAEGAEET.  I'm  not  sure  we  are  acting  fairly, 

WAVEETON.  To  whom  ? 

MAEGAEET,  Well — to — to  Miss  Dainton.  [Slight 
pause"]  You  have  told  her  nothing. 

WAVEETON.  [Embarrassed']  No,  not  yet.  I  called 
for  her  in  the  motor  to-day — meaning  to  take  her  for 
a  drive  and  to  tell  her.  I  think  I  was  glad  she  was 
out.  I  suppose  she  ought  to  know.  But  it's  difficult 
— she's  only  a  girl. 

MAEGAEET.  [Slowly]  She  must  be  told  the  truth, 
Peter — otherwise  I  can't 

WAVEETON.  [Hastily]  You  are  perfectly  right,  my 
dear.  I  shall  tell  her  to-morrow,  [fie  rises  and 
walks  a  little  down  L.]  Fortunately  Beatrice  has  the 
keenest  sympathies.  She's  just  all  goodness.  [Coming 
to  her]  What  work's  that  you're  doing  ? 

MAEGAEET.  Knitting. 

WAVEETON.  What? 

MAEGAEET.  Socks. 
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[WAVERTON  sits  top  of  table  R.  leaning 
towards  her. 

WAVERTON.  Little  ones,  I  see. 

MARGARET.  For  little  feet. 

WAVERTON.  Must  you  always  work  ? 

MARGARET.  [Laughing  lightly]  Having  a  piece  of 
work  in  one's  hand  enables  one  to  concentrate. 

WAVERTON.  Oh,  really  ? 

MARGARET.  Some  people  say  that  if  you  keep  your 
feet  together  and  your  hands  together,  you  complete 
the  circuit.  I  don't  know  what  it  means 

WAVERTON.  Nor  do  they. 

MARGARET.  Nor  do  they — but  I  fancy  this  has  the 
same  kind  of  effect.  [Holding  up  her  work]  You 
understand  ? 

WAVERTON.  [Vaguely]  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  [He 
laughs  slightly.] 

[She  laughs  slightly.  Then  they  laugh  together 
rather  more  than  the  occasion  would 
warrant. 

I  told  you  you  were  only  a  child. 

MARGARET.   [Returning  to  her  work]  And  you  ? 

WAVERTON.  I —  [He  takes  up  wool,  which  MAR- 
GARET, after  a  moment,  gently  takes  away  from  him] 
I  think  that  in  some  ways  of  late  I've  grown  younger. 
I  used  to  feel  too  old  for  my  age — now  perhaps  I'm 
too  young  for  my  age — all  on  account  of  that  kid  of 
ours.  Damme,  I  find  myself  thinking  all  the  time  of 
cricket  and  football  and  the  games  I  missed  as  a  boy 
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through  the  old  man  being  ass  enough  to  decide 
against  a  public  school.  But  I  can  give  Little  Peter 
swimming  and  shooting  and  handling  a  horse  or  boat 
with  the  best  of  'em.  I  don't  mind  telling  you, 
my  dear,  that  even  now,  I  wouldn't  change  my 
hands  on  a  horse  with —  However,  I  don't  want  to 
boast.  [Rises  and  goes  c. 

MARGARET.  You  forget  I  saw  you  win  the  point-to- 
point  race  at  Blairfield 

WAVERTON.  So  you  did.  So  you  did.  [Slight  pause] 
Do  you  know  that  little  chap  grows  on  one  like  the 
devil. 

MARGARET.  Does  he,  Peter  ? 

WAVERTON.  Yes.  Of  course,  withfyou  it's  different. 
The  maternal  instinct  is  a  very  potent  factor. 

MARGARET.  It  just  means  loving — loving  dread- 
fully. 

WAVERTON.  [Sits  arm  of  chair,  L.C.]  Exactly. 
Now  with  us  mere  men — common,  ordinary 
masculine  clay — the  affection  has  to  grow.  The 
first  feeling  is  one  of  embarrassment.  One  is 
a  father !  The  devil !  Awkward  responsibility. 
What's  to  be  done  about  it  ?  Then  one  finds 
one  is  the  father  of  a  kind  of  glory  like  Little 
Peter — with  some  likeness  to  what  we  were  ourselves 
in  our  obscure  youth ! — Aha— reproduction  of  Us. 
[Tapping  his  chest]  What  better  model  ?  Chip  of  the 
old  block  !  Our  vanity  is  tickled.  And  so  that's 
what  it  comes  to,  my  dear — the  paternal  feeling — all 
vanity.  [He  pulls  chair  towards  her,  and  sits.  She 
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laughs]  I  may  be  wrong — but  I  think  Little  Peter 
an  unusual  child. 

MARGARET.  He  sometimes  says  wonderful  things. 

WAVERTON.  He  always  looks  wonderful  things. 

MARGARET.  [In  a  hushed  tone]  Perhaps — perhaps 
he  has  a  touch  of  genius. 

WAVERTON.  Perhaps.  It  would  be  a  nice  change 
in  a  Waverton 

{They  are  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  their 
eyes  meet  and  they  smile. 

Have  you  his  picture  in  that  locket? 

[MARGARET'S  hand  goes  quickly  to  her  neck — 
where  the  locket  is  just  under  her  dress. 
The  light  begins  very  gradually  to  get 
dimmer  as  the  sun  is  setting. 

MARGARET.  Yes. 

WAVERTON.  Mightn't  I  see  it. 

MARGARET.  [Rising,  shaking  her  dress  straight  and 
putting  down  her  work]  It's  only  an  old  one — taken 
two  years  ago.  [Crosses  L.  c. 

WAVERTON.  Two  years  ago  !  Little  Peter  at  three  ! 
Let  me  see  it.  [Rises  and  comes  to  R.  of  her. 

MARGARET.  [Getting  away  from  him,  L.]  I — I  think 
I  have  another  copy — I'll  bring  it  to  you. 

WAVERTON.  But,  my  dear,  don't  you  understand  ? 
I  want  to  see  it  now.  Do  be  kind. 

[He  holds  out  his  hand  for  locket. 

MARGARET.  No  !  No !  You  can't  see  it  now.  I 
don't  wan't  you  to. 
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WAVERTON.  But   I  must.      [He    holds    her    while 
she  struggles]  Margaret,  don't  be  so  cruel.     I'm  dying 
to  see  it.    Don't  be  a  perfect  brute  to  me. 
MARGARET.  [Panting]  Peter — be  reasonable  ! 
WAVERTON.  No,  really — it  isn't  nice  of  you. 

[Suddenly,   by  a  desperate  effort,  MARGARET 
wrenches  herself  free  and  rushes  to  the  fire- 
place.    He  follows  her. 
Margaret ! 

MARGARET.  [Her  voice  raised]  Do  you  want  me  to 
throw  it  in  the  fire  ? 

[Her  hand  is  on  the  locket  at  her  neck  and  she  is 

breathing  heavily. 
WAVERTON.  [flinging  himself  on  the  sofa.]     No. 

[He  is  much  agitated.      There  is  a  pause  while 
they  both  make  an  effort  to  regain  self-control. 
MARGARET.  [Endeavouring  to  speak  evenly — L.  end 
of  sofa  L.]     Now  you  are  very  angry.     I'm  sorry. 

WAVERTON.  I'm  not  angry.     You  were  quite  within 
your  rights.    [Raising  his  voice]  But  you  can't  expert 

me  to  be  particularly  exhilarated  by  the  thought 

[He  breaks  off  abruptly. 

MARGARET.  Well.     By  what  thought  ? 

WAVERTON.    [Angry  and   vaguely  jealous.]     What 

did  you  suppose  I  should  think  ?     [Slight  pause.    He 

sits  up]    Must  I   say  it?  [Slight  pause]    That's   the 

picture  of  another  man 

MARGARET.    [Waving    her    trembling   hands]    Ssh ! 
Don't  say  that,  Peter ! 
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WAVERTON.  But  isn't  it  natural,  as  you  were  so 
damned  careful  not  to  let  me  see 

MARGARET.  [Quickly]  No — yes — I  suppose  so — but 
you  don't  understand.  You'll  take  niy  word  though 
— I'm  sure  of  that,  and  I  give  it.  Your  thought 
was — was  wrong. 

[Goes  up  L.,  round  top  of  writing -table. 

WAVERTON.  [A  little  ashamed']  I'm  glad  and — and 
I'm  sorry.  Forgive  me.  [lie  looks  down  at  his  hands 
nervously]  I'm  a  fool ! 

[She  is  R.  of  writing-desk. 

MARGARET.  If  one  could  only  convince  oneself  that 
everything  is  all  right — and  just  the  way  it's  got  to 

be 

WAVERTON.  [Rising — goes  up  to  L.  writing -table] 
You  haven't  asked  me  why — why  I  bothered  so 
much  about  the  locket  ? 

[He  is  longing  to  tell  her  it  was  because  he  loves 

her. 
MARGARET.  [Quickly]  No — I  don't  want  to  know 

[She  does  know. 

WAVERTOX.  Perhaps  you  guess. 
MARGARET.  [Almost  passionately]  No.     C'an't  you 
see  ?     I  prefer  not  to. 

[She  is  now  at  the  other  side  of  the  desk  and  she 

takes  up  the  picture  of  BEATRICE. 
WAVERTOX.  [Behind  writing-table.   Almost  angrily] 
You  may  put  that  down — I  forget  nothing. 

[He  takes  photo  from  her,  and  replaces  it  on  table. 
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MABGAKET,  It  was  unintentional,  ;f  1^  assure  you, 
Peter,  I  took  it  up  unconsciously.  I — I  am 
very  nervous.  Without  meaning  it,  I'm  afraid  we 
hurt  each  other,  [Goes  c.]  We  must  be  more 
— more  conventional  or  else  I  shan't  be  able  to 
come  here  again. 

WAVERTON,  [Quickly  and  gently]  Don't  say  that, 
Margaret, 

[She  goes  to  table  R.,  and  sits  and  picks  up  her 

work. 

[Crosses  R.  to  behind  table,  R.]  It  was  all  my  fault. 
I'm  a  perfect  brute.  [He  takes  the  work  from  her] 
And  don't  work  any  more.  [Puts  work  on  piano] 
The  light's  getting  too  bad.  [Puts  chair  c.  up  to  writing- 
table,  and  sits  on  arm.  Pause]  Play  something  for 
me.  [They  both  now  try  to  be  conventional. 

MARGARET.  I  play  !  Oh,  my  dear  Peter,  my  playing 
days  are  over.  My  fingers  have  lost  what  little 
cunning  they  had. 

WAVERTON,  Don't  you  get  any  practice  now  ? 

MARGARET,  Very  little — and  that  only  on  my 
landlady's  piano.  Imagine  it — [rises] — a  tall,  severe 
repellent  affair  with  a  green  silk  front  and  three 
broken  notes. 

WAVERTON.  [Smiling]  I  can  see  it,  There  are 
probably  woolwork  flowers  on  the  top  under  a  glass 
case. 

MARGARET.  Yes,  and  a  stuffed  squirrel. 

WAVERTON.  [Going  to  piano]  Do  try  mine.  It's  up 
to  date,  though  possibly  out  of  tune. 
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MARGARET.  [Going  to  piano]  But,  really,  Peter, 
it's  quite  out  of  the  question.  [She  sits. 

WAVERTOX.  Anything. 

[He  stands  against  the  piano  looking  at  her. 
[MARGARET  begins  playing  Schubert's  "  Au  die 

Musik  "  very  softly.     Pause. 

That's    it.      Nothing   clings   so   desperately    to   the 
memory  as  music,  Margaret. 

MARGARET.  [Still  playing]  No.          [Another  pause. 

WAVERTON,  That's  as  I  first  saw  you  at  Amelia's. 
It  was  after  dinner,  and  the  new  governess  had  been 
sent  for  to  play  to  us.  [Softly]  You  were  the  new 
governess. 

MARGARET.  [Softly]  Yes,  I  was  the  new  governess. 

WAVERTON.  And  that  is  what  you  first  played. 

MARGARET.  Yes. 

WAVERTOX.  [He  listens  for  afeiv  moments  before  he 
speaks  in  subdued  tones]  I  sat,  as  it  were,  over  there — 
[pointing  L.]  watching  you  from  behind  the  evening 
paper.  Dear  God  !  how  shy  I  was  !  I  was  afraid  you 
would  catch  me  looking  at  you  and  still  more  afraid 
that  Amelia  would  catch  me.  She  sat  there,  in  what 
had  been  my  mother's  favourite  chair,  and  in  complete 
command  as  always  of  the  situation.  Hurley  sprawled 
in  an  arm-chair  asleep  as  usual,  and  my  father  stood 
over  at  the  mantelpiece  secretly  disapproving  the 
sentiment  of  the  music.  It  was  a  typical  domestic 
English  evening,  but  in  that  quiet  room  love  was  at 
work.  [Leaning  on  the  piano]  Their  hostility  began 
it.  The  very  air  was  charged  with  it,  and  with  the 
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distrust  of  youth.  Instinctively  we  formed  an  alliance 
against  the  common  enemy.  And  so  came  our  secret 
meetings  and  the  discovery  of  our  mutual  loneliness. 
And  then  Margaret — then 

MAKGARET.  [Ceasing  to  play,  rising  in  much  agita- 
tion] You  mustn't  go  on.  I  can't  listen.  It  isn't 
right.  I  must  go — you  must  send  the  child 

WAVE  ETON.  [Determined]  Wait — I've  got  to  say 
this.  What  a  man  has  lost  through  no  fault  of  his 
own  still  belongs  to  him  in  his  heart  of  hearts.  And 
it  was  through  no  fault  of  mine  that  I  lost  you, 
Margaret.  All  the  luck  was  against  me,  but  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  wouldn't  have  given  you  up — 
no,  Margaret — by  God  I  wouldn't !  [he  is  close  to  her, 
and  appears  about  to  take  her  in  his  arms] 

[Unheeded  by  MARGARET  and  WAVERTON  the 
outer  door  bell  has  sounded  and  at  this 
moment  the  noise  of  the  door  being  opened 
is  heard. 

MARGARET.  [Listening]  The  child  !     Thank  God  ! 
[LADY  HURLEY'S  voice  is  heard  outside. 

WAYEKTON.  [Listening]  No  !     It's  my  sister ! 

MARGARET.  [Alarmed]  Lady  Hurley ! 

[She  is  about  to  move. 

WAVERTON.  [Laying  his  hand  on  her  arm]  Don't 
you  move. 

LADY  HURLEY.  [Outside]  It's  all  right,  my  good 
woman,  we  know  our  way. 

WAVERTON.  [Quickly  and  impressively]  Will  you 
trust  me,  Margaret  ? 
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MARGARET.  [Up  B.C.  Looking  full  at  him]  Yes. 

[WAVERTON  conies  down  L.C. 

Enter  MRS.  PARKER,  R.  1  E.,  owning  the  door  for 
LADY  HURLEY  and  BEATRICE,  who  enter. 

[MRS.  PARKER  closes  the  door  and  exits. 
LADY  HURLEY.  [Crosses  L.]  You  must  forgive  this 
invasion,  Peter,  but  you've  brought  it  on  yourself 
by  your  neglect. 

WAVERTON.  [Going  to  her]  Delighted  to  see  you, 
my  dear — and  you,  Bee. 

[Crosses  c. — he  touches  BEATRICE  lightly  on  the 
shoulder  as  he  passes  her  to  the  electric  light 
switches  down  R. 

[The  evening  light  has  become  very  dim. 
BEATRICE  [c.]    Heartbroken,    old    dear,   to    have 
missed  you  when  you  called. 

WAVERTON.  What  we  all  need  is  more  light. 

[He  sivitches  on  the  light. 

LADY  HURLEY.  [Suddenly  seeing  MARGARET]  I'm 
afraid  our  visit  is  ill-timed. 

WAVERTON.  [Going  quickly  up  to  window]  And 
drawn  curtains  give  a  sense  of  intimacy.  [Drawing 
the  curtains]  You  and  Miss  Summers  know  each 
other,  Amelia. 

[LADY  HURLEY  at  writing-table  falls  back  a 

step  utterly  dumbfounded. 
[Introducing]  Miss  Dainton — Miss  Summers  ! 

[Both  the  girls  bow. 

BEATRICE  [c.]  AND  MARGARET  [R.C.]  [Together, 
rather  faintly]  Howd'youdo? 
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LADY  HURLEY.  [Aside  to  WAVERTON,  who  has  come 
down  L.  to  /ire-place,  gasping  ivith  indignation]  How 
dare  you ! 

WAVERTON.  [Quietly]  What's  the  matter,  Amelia  ? 

LADY  HURLEY.  How  dare  you  introduce  such  a 
woman  to  Beatrice. 

BEATRICE.  [To  MARGARET]  I'm  glad  to  meet  a 
friend  of  Peter's,  Miss  Summers. 

[They  shake  hands.     Slight  pause. 

MARGARET.  Thank  you. 

LADY  HURLEY.  Beatrice,  you'll  be  good  enough  to 
wait  for  me  in  the  motor  below. 

BEATRICE.  [Up  c.]  Oh,  no,  Aunt  Amelia ;  I  don't 
think  I  can  be  quite  good  enough  for  that.  Not 
to-day. 

LADY  HURLEY.  [By  sofa  L.  firmly]  Please  do  as  I 
wish. 

BEATRICE.  I'm  sorry  I  can't,  Aunt  Amelia.  I  have 
a  strange  feeling  that  my  days  of  waiting  in  the 
motor  below  have  gone  for  ever. 

LADY  HURLEY.  There  are  some  things  that  young 
girls  mustn't  know  about. 

BEATRICE.  Perhaps  they're  the  very  things  that 
young  girls  ought  to  know  about. 
-  LADY  HURLEY.  [With  quiet  indignation]  Very  well. 
You  bring  the  unpleasantness]  upon  yourself.  I'm 
sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  this  person  left  my 
employment  in  circumstances — 

WAVERTON.  [At  fire-place,  interposing  firmly]  Wait, 
Amelia,  I'm  sure  that  you'd  never  forgive  yourself 
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if  you  said  something  offensive  about  a  lady  who  is  my 
guest. 

LADY  HURLEY.  I  don't  wish  to  be  unnecessarily 
offensive,  Peter — but  if  Miss  Summers  is  to  remain, 
I  must  go. 

WAVERTON.  I  should  regret  your  going,  my  dear, 
but  if  you  feel 

LADY  HURLEY.  [Quickly  interrupting]  Come, 
Beatrice [Moves  as  if  to  go. 

BEATRICE,  [c.]  I  can't,  Aunt  Amelia.  Peter  evi- 
dently wants  to  tell  me  something  that  I  ought  to 
know.  He'll  tell  me  the  truth.  I  trust  Peter. 

WAVERTON.  [Crosses  R.  a  little]  Shall  I  take  you 
down,  Amelia?  [A  pause.  LADY  HURLEY  hesitates. 

MARGARET.  I  will  go.  [Comes  down  R.  a  little. 

WAVERTON.  [Goes  R.  below  table]  I  particularly  wish 
you  to  remain. 

BEATRICE.  So  do  I,  Miss  Summers. 

LADY  HURLEY.  [Coming  to  a  decision]  As  Beatrice 
is  in  my  care  I  can't  leave  her  here  alone.  There 
would  appear  to  be  no  respect,  no  obedience,  no 
decency  left  in  the  world.  However,  I  have  made  my 
protest  against  what  I  consider  a  scandalous  pro- 
ceeding. 

WAVERTON.  [By  door  R.  1  E.]  I  have  made  a  mental 
note  of  your  protest,  my  dear,  and  I'm  glad  you've 
decided  to  stay.  I  must  beg  of  you,  however,  to 
exercise  self-control.  I  think  that's  better  done 
sitting  than  standing. 
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[LADY  HURLEY  removes  [her  furs  which  she 
left  on  sofa.     Then  sits  on  sofa. 

[Goes  up  c.]  Beatrice  !  [He  goes  to  her  and  gives  her 
chair,  L.C.] 

BEATRICE.  [Laying  a  hand  for  a  moment  on  his  arm] 
You  dear  old  thing  ! 

WAVERTON.  [Pulls  chair  out  L.  of  table  K.]  Mar- 
garet, please  don't  stand. 

[MARGARET  sits  in  the  chair,  B.C.    WAVERTON 

position  standing  behind  MARGARET. 
I  had  no  intention  of  permanently  concealing  from 
you  my  friendship  with  Miss  Summers,  Bee.     I'm  sure 
you  believe  that. 

BEATRICE.  I  always  believe  every  thing'you  say,  Peter. 

WAVERTON.  We  became  friends  six  years  ago  when 
Miss  Summers  was  governess  in  my  sister's  house.  It 
is  idle  to  attempt  to  explain  what  forces  drew  us 
together — but  there  is  the  fact — we  became  everything 
to  each  other. 

BEATRICE.  [Slowly\  I  understand. 

WAVERTON.  On  Amelia  becoming  acquainted  in  some 
way  with  the  facts 

LADY  HURLEY.  Since  you  insist  on  knowing  the 
truth,  Beatrice — a  line  of  conduct  which  I  consider 
most  improper,  unsuitable  and  deplorable — I  dismissed 
my  governess  on  discovering  she  was  carrying  on  a 
disgraceful  intrigue  in  my  house. 

WAVERTON.  My  sister  not  only  dismissed  Miss 
Summers,  but  in  her  zeal  deprived  me  of  all  opportunity 
of  repairing  the  wrong  I  had  done  by  telling  me  she 
had  gone  abroad  to  another  engagement. 
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LADY  HURLEY.  I  did  so  in  your  own  interests. 

WAVERTON.  I  am  sure  of  it,  Amelia.  Then  the 
postal  authorities  must  have  blundered,  for  two  letters 
which  Miss  Summers  wrote  me  never  reached  me. 

[LADY  HURLEY  draivs  herself  up  stiffly. 

MARGARET.  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  on. 
T  have  never  thought  that  Lady  Hurley  could  have 
acted  in  any  other 

WAVERTON.  [Interrupting}  I  beg  of  you  to  let  me 
finish,  Margaret.  [Crosses  L.  to  behind  sofa]  I  leave 
it  to  your  wider  experience,  Amelia— do  letters — 
properly  and  carefully  addressed  letters — very  often 
go  astray  in  the  post  ?  [Pause. 

BEATRICE.  Where  were  the  letters  sent,  Peter  ? 

WAVERTON.  To   the   only  address   Miss   Summers 

knew  of — to  my  sister's  house.  [Another  pause. 

[LADY  HURLEY  is  obstinately  silent. 

BEATRICE.  If  you  had  received  the  letters  you  would 
have — have  seen  Miss  Summers  again,  Peter  ? 

WAVERTON,  [Slowly,  behind  writing-table]  Yes.  I 
think  she  knows  that  now — it  is  only  fair  to  me  that 
she  should  know  it — and  it  is  fair  to  you  that  you 
should  know  it. 

BEATRICE.  [Gently]  You  loved  her,  Peter,  dear. 

WAVERTON.  Yes. 

MARGARET.  [To  WAVERTON.  Sitting  R.C.]  I  hope 
you  will  explain  to  Miss  Dainton  that  our  meeting 
again  was  an  accident  and  that  my  presence  here 
implies  no  disloyalty  to  her. 

BEATRICE.  I'm  sure  of  that,  Miss  Summers. 
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MARGARET.  Mr.  Waverton  told  me  immediately 
of  his  engagement  to  you. 

WAVERTON.  And  Miss  Summers  informed  me  of 
her  engagement  to  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  have 
unhappily  forgotten. 

MARGARET.  [Rises]  Mr.  Henry  Robinson.  [Goes  up 
to  piano  and  gets  muff",  etc.] 

LADY  HURLEY.  [To  WAVERTON]  And  do  you  con- 
sider these  secret  meetings  in  your  rooms  quite  fair 
to  this  Mr.  Robinson  ? 

WAVERTON.  [Crosses  to  above  table,  R.]  How  like 
you,  Amelia — always  thinking  of  others ! 

BEATRICE.  Surely,  Aunt  Amelia,  this  is  Miss 
Summers'  affair — not  ours. 

LADY  HURLEY.  I  see  Miss  Summers  is  going.  In 
so  doing  she  wins  my  approval  for  the  first  time. 
[Rises  and  faces  MARGARET]  I  should  like  her  to 
know  first  that  I  threw  her  two  letters  into  the  fire. 

BEATRICE.     Aunt  Amelia ! 

LADY  HURLEY.  [Firmly]  I  have  no  regrets.  I  saw 
the  boy  to  whom  I  had  devoted  so  much  care  falling 
into  an  abyss.  I  did  what  I  thought  best  to  save 
him.  If  I  failed,  the  fault  isn't  mine. 

MARGARET.  [Goes  to  BEATRICE,  who  rises]  Good-bye, 
Miss  Dainton.  If  I  have  unconsciously  caused  you  a 
moment's  unhappiness,  I  am  sorry. 

BEATRICE.  [In  pained  tones]  Please  don'fc  speak 
of  it !  [Goes  up  L.C.  near  window. 

Enter  PINE,  R.  1  E. 
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[NIGHTY  can  just  be  seen  in  the  doorway  behind 

him. 

PINE.  [Agitated]  Can  I  speak  to  you  a  moment, 
sir. 

WAVEETON.  Yes — what  is  it  ? 
MARGARET.  [Quickly]  Where's  the  boy  ? 

[PINE  hesitates. 
WAVERTON.  Well? 
PINE.  Disappeared,  sir — with  Burns. 

[LADY  HURLEY  rises. 
MARGARET.  My  God ! 

WAVERTON.  [Firmly]   Can't    you   trust  me,   Mar- 
garet ? 

MARGAPET.  Yes. 

[Covers  her  face  with  her  hands  for  a  moment. 
PINE.  Nighty  and  I  have  been  searching  for  them 
for  over  an  hour. 

[NIGHTY  steps  into  the  doorway. 
[The  scene  to  be  taken  very  quickly  all  through.] 
WAVERTON.  Have  you  been  to  Scotland  Yard  ? 
NIGHTY.  No,  guv'nor — but  we  passed  the  word  to 
all  the  policemen  we  met. 

WAVERTON.  Round  to  the  garage,  Nighty,  and  order 
my  car.     You  will  come  with  me.  [Exit  NIGHTY  R.  1  E. 

[Exit  PINE. 

It  only  means,  Margaret,  that  the  Wanderer  has 
returned  to  the  road  and  has  taken  the  other  child 
for  company.  Don't  worry — I'll  bring  them  back. 

[He  quickly  gathers  his  coat,  hat,  [and  gloves 
from  chair  by  R.  1  E. 
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LADY  HURLEY.  There  was  mention  of  a  boy.  Whose 
boy? 

MARGARET.     My  boy,  Lady  Hurley. 

WAVERTON.     [At  door,  R.  1  E  ,  firmly}  And  mine, 
Amelia. 

LADY  HURLEY.  Peter ! 

[She  staggers  slightly.  MARGARET  sits  chair 
R.C.,  her  face  in  her  hands. 

BEATRICE.  Peter !  [She  is  gravely  distressed. 

WAVERTON.  Beatrice  !     You  have  a  heart. 

\Points  to  MARGARET,  and  exits  n.  1  E. 

LADY  HURLEY.  [Picks  up  furs]  Come,  Beatrice. 

BEATRICE  first  looks  towards  door  that 
WAVERTON  has  gone  through,  then  at 
MARGARET,  then  at  LADY  HURLEY. 
BEATRICE  with  great  determination  drops 
her  muff  on  chair  L.C.,  then  removes  her 
hat  and  drops  it  with  muff.  She  crosses 
to  above  table  R.  and  lays  her  hand  on 
MARGARET'S  shoulder.  MARGARET  looks  up 
at  BEATRICE  and  breaks  down,  burying  her 
face  in  her  arms  across  the  table.  BEATRICE 
sits  on  chair  above  the  table,  and  holds 
MARGARET'S  hand  in  deep  sympathy.  LADY 
HURLEY,  strongly  disapproving,  stands  by 
writing-table. 

CURTAIN. 


ACT   IV 

SCENE  :  The  same  as  the  previous  Acts.  It  is  4.30  in 
the  morning.  The  room  is  softly  lighted  by 
electricity,  not  all  the  lamps  being  turned  on. 

On  the  curtain  rising  BEATRICE  is  discovered 
asleep  in  an  arm-chair  L.C.  MARGARET  is 
looking  out  of  window  There  is  a  pause. 
MARGARET  ivalks  the  room.  Evidently  she 
is  thinking  distractedly  of  her  lost  child. 
She  stops  once  to  look  down  at  the  sleeping 
girl,  and  seeing  that  the  rug  over  her  knees 
has  slipped  down  she  gently  readjusts  it. 
She  then  crosses  to  fireplace  and  puts  a  fresh 
log  on  fire.  Hearing  the  sound  of  a  passing 
taxi,  she  hurries  to  the  window  and  looks 
out  through  the  curtains.  As  it  doesn't  stop 
she  comes  back  into  the  room  ivith  a  dis- 
appointed air  and  resumes  her  restless  walk. 
'•''Big  Ben"  is  heard  striking  4.30. 

BEATRICE.  [Stirring]  Hello — was  I  asleep  ? 

MARGARET.  I  hope  so. 

BEATRICE.  What  a  healthy  person  I  am.  [She  rubs 
her  eyes'}  I  hadn't  the  remotest  intention  of  going  to 
sleep. 

114 
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MARGARET.  [R.C.]  You  sleep  easily  because  you  are 
young. 

BEATRICE.  Young  ?  I  ?  Oh  no,  Miss  Summers — 
I'm  grown  up  suddenly.  I  don't  think  any  one  can 
look  realities  in  the  face  and  remain  young. 

MARGARET.  Well,  because  you  are  good. 

BEATRICE  [Laiighs]  Good!  Why,  my  entire  mental 
life  has  been  punctuated  with  crime. 

MARGARET,  [At  table  R.,  with  a  slight  smile]  Now 
you're  making  fun'of  yourself. 

BEATRICE.  It's  true.  How  many  times  do  you 
think  I  have  murdered  Aunt  Amelia  ?  Even  Hurley 
and  the  children  haven't  escaped  me.  There  have 
been  occasions  when  I've  dabbled  in  the  blood  of  the 
entire  family.  What  time  is  it  ? 

MARGARET.  Half -past  four. 

BEATRICE.  Half-past  four  !  [Rises  and  crosses  to 
MARGARET]  And  you  have  been  walking  about  and 
wearing  yourself  out  while  I've  been  resting.  I  feel 
ashamed.  Do  let  me  tuck  you  up  in  this  nice  chair 
and  I'll  keep  watch  for  the  motor. 

MARGARET.  Thank  you — you  are  very  sweet — but 
I  feel  I  couldn't  rest — I  don't  seem  to  be  able  even 
to  sit  still.  [Crosses  to  fireplace]  I — I  want  my  child. 

BEATRICE.  You  have  no  faith.  [c.] 

MARGARET.  Yes,  yes,  I  have — but  I  am  a  mother. 

BEATRICE.  It  must  be  wonderful  to  be  a  mother. 

MARGARET.  [By  fireplace]  Yes,  it's  wonderful — 
and  beautiful;  but  I  suppose  it's  like  everything 
else  in  life — one  pays  for  the  joy  with  the  pain. 
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BEATRICE.  [R.  end  of  sofa  L.]  Miss  Summers  ! 

MARGARET.  [Softly]  Yes. 

BEATRICE.  I  insist  on  your  sitting  down. 

MARGARET.  [Hesitating]  I  —  I  - 

BEATRICE.  [In  a  tone  of  forced  command]  Come 
here  !  [MARGARET  goes  to  her]  Sit  there  !  [Indicating 
R.  end  of  sofa.  MARGARET  smiles  and  obeys.  BEATRICE 
arranges  a  cushion  behind  her]  There  !  [Pulls  footstool 
out  from  beneath  sofa  and  places  it  for  MARGARET] 
Put  your  feet  on  that.  [MARGARET  does  so]  Now  fold 
your  hands  and  close  your  eyes.  [MARGARET  does  so. 
Slight  pause.  /Suddenly  two  tears  roll  down  MARGARET'S 
cheeks,  which  BEATRICE  wipes  away  with  her  hand]  No 
—  you  mustn't. 

MARGARET.  I  won't  —  I  promise.     It's  only  - 

BEATRICE.  Ssh  ! 

[Lays  a  hand  on  MARGARET'S   arm.     Slight 


MARGARET.  I  know  I  oughtn't  to  let  you  stay  — 
but— 

BEATRICE.  [Sits  L.  arm  of  sofa]  But  you  can't  get 
rid  of  me.  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  stand  by  you, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  until  Peter  brings  your 
boy  back. 

MARGARET.  Lady  Hurley  rang  up  again  half  an 
hour  ago. 

BEATRICE.  What  did  the  darling  old  thing  say  ? 

MARGARET.  I  began  to  tell  her  you  were  asleep,  but 
she  rang  off  directly  she  heard  my  voice. 
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BEATRICE.  Cat ! 

MARGARET.  At  least  she's  a  consistent  cat. 

BEATRICE.  Oh  yes — consistent  to  the  death.  With 
all  her  faults  she's  a  tremendous  mother — you  know 
— one  of  the  aggressive  ones.  She'd  mother  the  entire 
human  race  if  she  could,  and  every  one  would  have 
a  beautiful  time — I  don't  think !  I'll  bet  anything 
she's  dying  to  know  if  the  child  is  found.  But  do 
you  think  she'd  ask  you  ?  Not  for  an  empire  ! 

MARGARET.  Isn't  that  amazing  ? 

BEATRICE.  To  me  it's  only  Aunt  Amelia. 

Enter  PINE  R.  2  E.     Gross  to  above  table  L. 

PINE.  Is  there  anything  I  can  get  you,  miss  ? 
BEATRICE.  No,  thank  you. 

[As  an  excuse  for  lingering  PiifE  folds  the  rug 
that  is  lying  on  the  arm-chair,  then  lays 
rug  over  back  of  chair  L.c. 

PINE.  I  thought  perhaps,  miss,  you  would  like 
some  coffee. 

BEATRICE.  [Her  hand  on  MARGARET'S  shoulder] 
Would  you  ?  [MARGARET  shakes  her  head. 

[NOTE  :  During  all  this  part  of  the  Act  MAR- 
GARET is  obviously  exercising  great  self- 
repression.] 

No,  thank  you,  Pine.     We  shall  not   require  any- 
thing till  Mr.  VVaverton  returns. 
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PINE.  Excuse  me,  miss,  but  there's  no  knowing  when 
that  will  be.  London's  a  big  place — the  suburbs  are 
still  more  hextensive — and  as  for  the  country 

BEATRICE.  [Rises  and  crosses  to  R.  end  of  sofa.  Inter- 
rupting, as  she  notices  the  ill-effect,  PINE'S  words  have 
on  MARGARET]  Don't  talk  nonsense !  A  well-dressed 
child  with  a  tramp  isn't  likely  to  escape  notice. 

PINE  [c.]  Pardon  me,  miss,  but  if  I  may  make  so 
bold,  this  Burns  was  dressed  very  respectable.  He 
was  apparelled  in  a  suit  of  my  own — reduced  to  size. 

BEATRICE.  [Anxious  for  MARGARET]  Very  well, 
Pine,  that  will  do. 

PINE.  Thank  you,  miss.  [Starts  to  go,  then  hesitates 
and  returns  a  few  paces.]  It's  a  consolation  to  those  in 
service,  miss,  when  duty  done  is  recognised. 

BEATRICE.  I'm  sure  it  must  be,  Pine. 

PINE.  Thank  you,  miss.  [Half  goes;  slight  pause] 
Charity  ^is  a  noble  thing,  miss,  and  to  see  it  mis- 
directed into  unworthy  channels  gives  pain  to  the 
deserving. 

[With  a  quick  movement  MARGARET  lays  her 
hand  on  BEATRICE'S  arm  and  gives  her  an 
entreating  look. 

BEATRICE.  I  told  you,  Pine,  that  you  might  go, 

[Speaking  very  firmly 
PINE.  [Cowed]  Yes,  miss. 

Exit  PINE  R.  2  E.,  closing  the  do<yr  after  him. 

BEATRICE,  Idiot !  [The  telephone  bell  rings. 

MARGARET.  [Springing  up~\  That  must  be  Peter ! 
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BEATRICE.  [Crosses  to  telephone,  takes  receiver] 
Hello !  [She  listens]  No,  it's  only  Aunt  Amelia. 
[MARGARET,  disappointed,  walks  to  the  windoiv  up  L. 
BEATRICE  speaks  into  telephone]  Yes,  Aunt  Amelia, 
it's  me — I  mean  it's  I.  No,  the  child  hasn't  been 
brought  back  yet.  [To  MARGARET]  What  did  I  tell 
you  ? — but  we're  not  worrying.  We  have  every 
faith  in  Peter.  [Listening]  Yes,  and,  as  you  say,  in 
the  police,  Everything  will  be  all  right.  [Listens] 
Can't  you  ?  I'm  sorry.  Try  counting  a  flock  of 
sheep  going  through  a  gate.  [Listens']  No,  Auntie 
dear,  there's  not  the  faintest  use  in  sending  for 
me.  Here  I  stay  until  Peter  comes  back. 
Meanwhile  and  always  I  remain,  your  ever  loving 
niece  Beatrice.  [Puts  down  receiver.  MARGARET  smiles] 
Ah,  I've  made  you  smile  at  last !  [She  motions  to 
MARGARET  to  chair  L.C.  MARGARET  comes  to  chair 
and  sits.  BEATRICE  crosses  to  fireplace  and  pushes 
logs  on  fire  with  her  foot.  Then  she  sits  on  piano  stool, 
which  has  been  left  beloiu  writing-table  L.C.]  And  now 
that  you're  being  very  good  I'll  let  you  talk  about 
your  boy.  Of  course  he's  beautiful. 

MARGARET.  People  say  he  is 

BEATRICE.  Is  there  a  picture  of  him  here  ? 

MARGARET.  I  have  one. 

[She  puts  her  hand  to  her  locket. 
BEATRICE.  May  I  see  it  ? 

[MARGARET    takes  off  locket  and  cftain.     She 
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is  about  to  hand  them  to  BEATRICE — but 
suddenly  stops. 

MARGARET.  There  is  another  picture  here. 
BEATRICE.    [After  a  momentary  pause]    Well,   of 
course  it  is  one  of  Peter. 

[The  Two  GIRLS  look  bravely  at  each  other 

MARGARET.  Yes. 

BEATRICE.  [In  a  soft  voice  and  holding  out  her  hand 
for  the  locket]  That's  just  as  it  should  be. 

MARGARET.  [Impulsively  she  grasps  BEATRICE'S  hand] 
I — I  can't  tell  you  how  sweet  and  generous  I  think 
you  are  to  me. 

BEATRICE.  [Rises  and  crosses  up  c.  a  little]  Why 
shouldn't  I  be  ? 

MARGARET.  Because  I,  unconsciously,  have  brought 
a  shadow  into  your  life. 

BEATRICE.  [Grosses  up  c.  and  round  top  of  icriting- 
table  and  then  down  to  lamp  on  table]  No,  no — believe 
me.  For  a  moment  I  had  a  shock — I  admit  that, 
though  I  tried  hard  not  to  show  it.  It  was  the  fault 
of  a  foolish,  ignorant  bringing-up  such  as  most  girls 
have.  But  indeed  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  What 
has  Peter's  past  or  your  past  to  do  with  me  ?  Who 
am  I  to  judge?  [At  this  moment  she  has  opened  the 
locket ;  her  tone  entirely  changes.  Switches  on  lamp,  after 
examining  locket,  switches  off" light  again]  Oh,  but  what 
a  beautiful  child ! 

MARGARET.  [Delighted]  Do  you  think  so  ?     Really  ? 
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BEATRICE.  Rather  !  He's  simply  ripping.  I  want 
to  ask  you  something — so  much. 

MAKGARET.  You  make  me  feel  that  I  would  tell 
you  anything. 

BEATRICE.  [Slowly 't  as  she  kneels  on  sofa  facing 
MARGARET]  When  you  got  your  boy — did  you 
feel  that  you  were  compensated  for  all — for  every- 
thing you  had  suffered  ?  [Pause. 

MARGARET.  [Looking  straight  in  front  of  her]  I'll 
tell  you,  because  it  was  a  wonderful  thing— a  sort  of 
miracle.  I  had  had  a  terrible  time — and  I  exaggerated 
my  wrongs  and  felt  that  I  was  forsaken  by  God  and 
man.  Then  I  lay  for  a  time  in  a  hospital  and  hoped 
I  should  die.  In  my  soul  there  was  nothing  but 
bitterness  and  revolt.  I  was  a  revolutionary — a 
shrieking  sister,  and  on  the  white  ceiling  of  the  little 
room  I  saw  devils.  Then  came  a  climax  of  suffering 
— and  in  the  last  conscious  moment  I  thought  I  was 
dying. 

BEATRICE.  And  then? 

MARGARET.  [With  a  deep  sigh]  Then  little  Peter 
woke  me  up.  Oh,  the  ecstasy  of  it !  I  wouldn't 
have  changed  places  with  any  woman  in  the  world. 
Do  you  know  I  actually  laughed  aloud  while  the 
child  slept  against  my  heart. 

BEATRICE.  [Perplexed]  Why  did  you  laugh  ? 

MARGARET.  To  think  that  I  had  ever  dreamed  of 
any  ambition  but  simply  to  be  a  mother. 

BEATRICE.  [Looking  at  the  picture  in  locket]  Perhaps 
any  woman  who  was  the  mother  of  such  a  beautiful 
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boy  would  feel  like  that.  I  wonder  ?  [Face  front. 
Pause  as  she  looks  into  the  locket]  There's  a  good  deal 
of  likeness,  don't  you  think  ? 

MARGARET.  Oh,  yes. 

BEATRICE.  [Glancing  at  MARGARET  unseen  by  her] 
Only  the  child  is  much  handsomer  than  the  man. 

MARGARET.  [Gently]  Perhaps  that's  only  because 
he's  at  the  pretty  age. 

BEATRICE.  His  features  are  much  more  regular. 

MARGARET.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

BEATRICE.  And  there's  more  sensibility — and — and 
a  sort  of  added  refinement  in  his  face. 

MARGARET.  But  surely  you  would  call  Peter 

[She  stops. 
BEATRICE.  What  ?     Handsome  ? 

[Gets  off  sofa  and  lays  locket  on  writing-table. 

MARGARET.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  I  am 
no  judge. 

BEATRICE.  Perhaps  you  mean  attractive.  [Crosses 
round  top  of  table.  Slight  pause]  Do  you  think  Peter 
very  attractive  ? 

MARGARET.  [Confused]  I — really 

BEATRICE.  [Impulsively]  Don't  answer.  I'm  a 
mean  pig.  Of  course  Peter  is  as  attractive  as  a  man 
has  any  right  to  be.  [Sits  on  edge  of  table  facing 
MARGARET]  If  you  weren't  such  a  splendid  primitive 
creature  you'd  have  known  I  was  setting  a  trap  for 
you. 

MARGARET.  [Surprised]  Setting  a  trap  for  me  ? 
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BEATRICE.  Yes — to  find  out  if — if  you  love  Peter 
still. 

MARGARET,  [Rising  and  drawing  auxin  R.]  Miss 
Dainton,  I 

BEATRICE.  [Sitting  on  table]  Do  you  ?  [Slight 
pause]  Of  course  you  needn't  tell  me  unless  you 
wish  to. 

MARGARET,  [R.C.]  I'd  like  to  tell  you— but — I 
— I  can't. 

BEATRICE.  [Rises  and  goes  to  MARGARET]  What  has 
Peter  done  that  you  should  have  ceased  to  love  him  ? 

MARGARET.  He  has  ceased  to  love  me. 

BEATRICE.  How  do  you  know  ? 

MARGARET  [Rapidly]  He's  engaged  to  you — you 
are  suited  to  each  other.  I  am  perfectly  content. 
[Goes  down  to  below  table,  then  up  R.  to  piano]  It 
takes  more  than  I  have  gone  through  to  knock  the 
foolish  pride  out  of  a  stupid  woman.  Please  don't  say 
any  more  about  it. 

BEATRICE.  [Crosses  down  L.  a  little.  Reflectively] 
Why  does  any  one  love  any  one,  I  wonder  ?  Why 
do  you  love  your  boy  outside  your  feelings  as  a  mother  ? 

MARGARET.  [Smiling.  Comes  down  R.C.]  Because 
he's  so  young — and  so  old — and  so  foolish  and  so 
wise — and  because  he's  such  a  lamb — such  an  absolute 
duck  !  And  because 

[Three  toots  of  a  motor  horn  are  heard. 
BEATRICE  rushes  to  the  window.  MAR- 
GARET dutches  the  back  of  chair  R.c.  with 
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one  hand,  and   with  the  other  covers   her 
mouth  to  prevent  herself  crying  out, 

BEATRICE.  [In  great  excitement,  looking  out  through 
the  window]  Yes,  there  they  are!  There  they  are! 
And  there's  your  child,  asleep  in  Peter's  arms, 

MARGARET.  [Murmuring  and  half-fainting]  Thank 
God  !  Oh,  thank  God  ! 

BEATRICE.  [Crosses  down  L.  of  MARGARET] 
There,  there,  my  dear — don't  ].  faint  after  being 
so  splendid.  Think  of  it !  Your  beloved  child 
asleep  in  Peter's  arms !  And  Peter  is  engaged 
to  me  !  And  you  are  perfectly  content !  Well,  I'll  be 
blowed  if  I  am  !  [They  face  each  other]  Oh,  you 
glorious  liar  !  [The  noise  of  outer  door  and  many  foot- 
steps is  heard.  Crosses  R.  to  door  R.  1  E.]  Don't  let 
Peter  see  how  pale  )'our  cheeks  are  ! 

[Opens  door. 

[MARGARET  [c.]  draws  herself  up  by  an  effort 
of  will  and  recovers  her  strength.  BEATRICE 
has  left  the  window  curtains  half-drawn, 
and  till  the  end  of  the  play  the  grey 
morning  light  slowly  grows  outside.  Enter 
WAVERTON  carrying  LITTLE  PETER  in  his 
arms.  LITTLE  PETER  is  ivrapped  in  the 
overcoat  WAVERTOX  gave  to  BURXS  and  is 
asleep.  The  speech  and  movements  of  them 
all  just  here  should  be  very  gentle. 
WAVERTON  goes  to  MARGARET,  meeting  her 
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c.     She  takes  the  CHILD  gently  from  his 
arms. 

MARGARET.  [Very  simply]  Thank  you,  Peter. 

[She  carries  LITTLE  PETER  to  the  couch  L.  and 
lays  him  down.  WAVERTON  stands  watch- 
ing her  as  she  arranges  a  cushion  imder 
the  CHILD'S  head.  BEATRICE  goes  to 
WAVERTON. 

BEATRICE,  [Her  hand  on  PETER'S  shoulder]  Peter, 
dear  old  thing — I'm  so  glad. 

WAVERTON.  [L.C.  grasps  both  her  hands]  You  stuck 
to  your  post — I  knew  you  would. 

[BEATRICE  goes  to  the  back  of  the  couch  and 
bends  over  to  look  at  the  CHILD.  At  a 
gesture  from  WAVERTON,  PINE  enters  R.  1  E. 
and  comes  to  him  and  takes  his  overcoat. 

Bring  Nighty  and  Burns  here. 

PINE.  Yes,  sir,  [Slight  hesitation]  Did  you  wish 
me  to  communicate  with  the  police,  sir  ? 

WAVERTON,  No.  Word  has  been  sent  that  the  child 
is  found, 

PINE.  I  mean  in  respect  to  the  man  Burns,  sir. 

WAVERTON.  [Firmly — giving  PINE  a  look]  Do  what 
I've  told  you. 

[WAVERTON  goes  up  R.  to  sideboard  and  mixes 
a  whisky  and  soda,  which  he  drinks. 

PINE.  Certainly,  sir.  [Exit  PINE  R.  1  E. 

BEATRICE,  [Softly  to  MARGARET]  Yes,  he's  wonder- 
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ful.     I  understand  better  now,  and  perhaps  if  he  were 

my  own — my  very  own There's  something  in  that, 

isn't  there  ? 

MARGARET.  [Smiling]  Oh  yes,  indeed,  there's  a 
great  deal  in  that.  Would  you  give  me  the  rug  ? 

[BEATRICE  motions  to  WAVERTON,  who  comes 
down  L.C.  and  hands  her  the  rug,  which  is 
back  of  chair  L.C.  MARGARET  lifts  LITTLE 
PETER  out  of  the  coat,  tvhich  BEATRICE 
takes  away,  replacing  it  on  the  sofa  with 
the  rug.  BEATRICE  throws  BURNS'  coat 
on  chair  up  L.  MARGARET  lays  LITTLE 
PETER  on  the  rug  and  throws  the  ends  over 
him.  BEATRICE  is  behind  sofa,  WAVERTON 
by  table  L.C. 

[Enter  PINE,  opening  the  door  for  BURNS  and 
NIGHTY.  PINE  remains  a  little  behind  the 
others.  Leave  door  open.  NIGHTY  goes  to 
WAVERTON  L.C. 

WAVERTON.   You  needn't  go,  Pine. 
PINE.  [Who  had  no  intention  of  going]  Thank  you, 
sir. 

[BURNS  is  standing  below  table  R.c.  twisting 
his  cap  in  his  hands. 

WAVERTON.  [NIGHTY  is  R.  of  WAVERTON.]  Well, 
Nighty,  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  wisdom. 
What's  to  be  done  with  Burns  ?  Pine  is  for 
calling  in  the  police — [BURNS  gives  PINE  a  look] 
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but  I  don't  think  Pine  has  ever  suffered,  and  I 
distrust  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  never 
suffered. 

[They  all  speak  in  slightly  lowered  tones,  as  the 
child  is  asleep. 

NIGHTY.  I  never  call  in  the  police  myself,  guv'nor, 
till  I've  called  in  everybody  else.  [Grosses  to  BURNS] 
What  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself,  Burns  ?  What 
made  you  up  an'  run  off  with  the  young  gent  ? 

[Pause — BURNS  is  obstinately  silent. 

[Crosses  L.  a  little  aside  to  WAVERTON]  Never  so  much 
as  opened  'is  mouth  in  the  motor-car, 

WAVERTON.  Is  there  anything  at  all  to  be  done 
with  him,  do  you  think,  Nighty  ? 

NIGHTY.  'Fraid  not,  guv'nor — not  enough  air,  light, 
and  water  in  hinfancy.  Excuse  me,  but  that's  a  'obby 
o'  mine.  An'  then  the  breeding  was  all  wrong.  [Crosses 
round  top  of  table  L.  and  down  to  behind  WAVERTON] 
Best  let  'im  go  back  to  'is  own  class,  guv'nor.  I 
daresay  that  this  Burns  that's  played  up  so  wrong 
here  is  quite  well  spoke  of  in  'is  own  class. 

[Goes  up  L.  a  little. 

WAVERTON.  What  do  you  say,  Bee  ? 

BEATRICE.  [Behind  writing -table}  I  can't  help  you, 
Peter,  for  I'm  one  of  those  who  have  never  suffered. 

WAVERTON.  [Looking  at  her  keenly]  You  are  sure  ? 

BEATRICE.  [Meeting  his  eyes  firmly]  Quite  sure, 
Peter.  [Goes  down  to  fire-place. 
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WAVERTON.  And  you,  Margaret — you  haven't  the 
same  excuse 

MARGARET.  I'm  too  happy  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
any  one,  and  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Burns  for  lending 
my  little  boy  his  overcoat. 

[WAVERTON   and  NIGHTY  look   at  each  other 
smiling. 

PINE.  [Crosses  c.  above  table  R.  to  WAVERTON]  Beg- 
ging pardon  for  the  liberty,  sir,  but  there  are 
institootions  for  people  like  this  poor  chap,  provided 
for  out  of  the  rates, 

WAYERTON.  That  will  do,  Pine. 

PINE.  Excuse  me,  sir,  but 

WAVERTON.  That  will  do.  I  don't  think  you  can 
help  us  much.  I'll  ring  when  I  want  you.  Make 
some  coffee. 

PINE.  [Looking  rather  outraged]  Yes,  sir. 

[He  ivalks  to  the  door  R.  2  E.  with  much  dignity. 

[Exit  PINE. 

BEATRICE.  Where  did  they  go  to,  Peter  ? 

WAVERTON.  [Sitting  edge  of  table  L.C.]  I  gathered 
from  Little  Peter  before  he  fell  asleep  in  my  arms 
that  they  had  promised  themselves  a  rabbit  hunt. 

BEATRICE.  [By  fire-place]  A  rabbit  hunt !  How 
fascinating  ! 

NIGHTY,  [up  L.  ]  Couple  of  kids !  [He  smiles. 

WAVERTON.  I  got  on  their  track  in  Hammersmith, 
where  they  took  the  tram. 

NIGHTY.  I  was  always  against  them  trams  ! 

MARGARET.  And  where  did  you  find  them  ? 
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WAVEETON.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hounslow. 
They  were  in  a  field  against  a  hayrick.  Nighty  spied 
them  with  the  assistance  of  a  motor  lamp. 

[Grosses  round  top  of  table  to  behind  same. 

NIGHTY.  [Coming  down  L.  a  little]  The  young 
gentleman  was  sleeping  wrapped  up  in  the  overcoat 
with  hay  all  round  him.  He  was  as  snug  as  a  bug 
in  a  rug,  ma'am. 

[MARGARET  and  BEATRICE  laugh  at  this,  and, 
slightly  confused,  NIGHTY  retires  up  L. 
grinning  foolishly. 

MARGARET.  [To  WAVERTON]  And  Mr,  Burns  ? 

WAVERTON,  He  was  sitting  up  against  the  hayrick, 
also  sleeping. 

BURNS.  [Suddenly  breaking  his  long  silence]  I  wasn't 
sleepin'.  I  was  thinkin'. 

BEATRICE  AND  MARGARET.  [Mildly  surprised] 
Thinking ! 

NIGHTY.  [Smiling  indulgently]  Thinking [He 

looks  at  WAVERTON  amused   at   the    idea   of  BURNS 
thinking.] 

WAVERTON.  Thinking,  Burns?  What  were  you 
thinking  of  ? 

BURNS.  [With  suppressed  passion,  and  with  the 
laboured  and  painful  eloquence  of  a  man  who  has 
never  spoken  at  such  length  before]  I  was  thinkin' 
why  carn't  people  let  other  people  alone  ?  You  say  you 
carn't  do  nothin'  with  me.  I  say  this  [Crosses  L.] 
"  'Oo  arst  ye  to  ? "  That  gent  there  [pointing  a  tremb 
ling  hand  at  the  door  R.  ,  'e  started  it.  'E  fetched  me 
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'ere  on  my  way  to  the  Embankment  w'ere  [where]  I 
'ave  a  right  an'  w'en  [when]  I  think  I've  foun:  kine 
friends,  'e  puts  the  barber  on  me  and  takes  the  little 
gent  away  as  if  I  was  a  dorg.  Wy  couldn't  yer  leave 
me  be  ?  I  wasn't  beggin' — I  know  the  law  an'  I  'old 
by  it — I  was  just  walkin'  along  same  as  usual — well, 
wot  o'  that  ?  If  the  passer-by  give  yer  somethin' 
becorse  'e's  sorry  fer  yer,  wot  'arm — that's  wot  I  arst 
— wot  'arm  ?  [Raising  his  voice  slightly.'] 
••  MARGARET.  [Gently]  No  harm,  Mr.  Burns. 

WAVERTON.  Perhaps  the  passer-by  is  only  sorry 
for  himself,  Burns. 

NIGHTY,  [A  step  towards  BURNS,  ivell  up  c.  admonish- 
ingly  to  BURKS]  But  what  about  taking  that  young 
child  away  ? 

BURNS,  [c.]  Oomin'  to  that  wot'  I  was  thinkin'  wich 
was  that  rabbits  was  on'y  an  excuse  in  anger,  and  I 
take  the  young  gent  back  in  the  mornin'  and  arst  to 
be  let  alone.  An'  now  you  got  'im  back  anyway,  wot 
I  say  is  don't  'old  no  meetin's  over  me,  but  let  me  be, 
[Raising  his  voice  passionately]  That's  wot  I  say — 
let  me  be ! 

MARGARET.  [Fearful  that  the  noise  will  wake 
LITTLE  PETER]  Ssh  1  Mr.  Burns !  [She  points  to 
the  CHILD.] 

[BURNS'  manner  undergoes  an  entire  change. 
All  the  passion  seems  to  die  out  of  him. 
His  face  softens.  He  goes  a  few  steps 
towards  the  sofa — his  eyes  on  the  CHILD. 

BURNS.    [To    MARGARET,  in   a  hoarse  whisper]    'E 
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call  me  Samuel,  'e  did! — That's  what  'e  called  me. 
[He  goes  c.]  Samuel. 

[He  puts  on  his  cap,  tucks  his  hands  into  the 
opposite  sleeves  and  walks  softly  out.  Exit 
BURNS  R.  1  E. 

[The  PEOPLE  on  the  stage  are  motionless  until 

the    click    of    the    outer    door   is    heard, 

NIGHTY  and  WAVERTON  exchange  a  look, 

WAVERTON,  [Crosses  up  L.  and  picks  up   BURNS' 

overcoat]  Take  him  his  overcoat,  Nighty.         [NIGHTY 

takes  overcoat]     And  tell  him [He  hesitates. 

NIGHTY.  Tell  him  what,  guv'nor  ? 
WAVERTON.    Well,   tell    him   to   give    us    another 
trial — sometime — when  things  are  bad. 

[NIGHTY  goes  R.  1  E. 

NIGHTY.  [At  door]  Your  servant,  ladies !         [Sows. 
[Exit  NIGHTY,  R.  1  E.  shutting  door. 

WAVERTON.  [Going  to  back  of  chair  L.C,  and  looking 
atlthe^G'ai'LD]  He's  all  right,  isn't  he  ? 

MARGARET.    Quite    all    right,    Peter — not    a   bit 
feverish. 

[She  is  holding  one  of  LITTLE  PETER'S  hands. 

WAVERTON.  It's  too  early  to  take  him  home.     You'd 
better  tuck  him  up  in  bed  for  a  while. 

[She  lifts  the  CHILD,  leaving  the  rug  on  the  sofa . 
BEATRICE  crosses  \to  L.  door  and  opens  it  ; 
she  kisses  LITTLE  PETER  as  he  is  carried 
out. 
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Come  back.  [When  MARGARET  is  at  the  door]  Pine's 
making  coffee. 

[Exit  MARGARET  carrying  LITTLE  PETER. 
[WAVERTON    sits  chair  by   writing-table    and 

lights  a  cigarette. 

Bee,  you're  a  brick.     However,  that's  an  old  story. 
BEATRICE.  [Behind  writing-table]  Rot ! 
WAVERTON.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  take  you  home 
now. 

BEATRICE.  I'm  not  going  yet. 
WAVERTON.  It's  nearly  five. 

BEATRICE.  [Takes  cigarette  from  box  on  table]  I 
often  dance  till  six.  Besides,  I  find  your  domestic 
affairs  exceedingly  interesting. 

WAVERTON.  My  dear,  if  I  don't  begin  excusing, 
apologising  and  explaining  you  must  blame  your  own 
superior  understanding. 

BEATRICE.  [/Smiling,  crosses  round  top  of  table  to  c.] 
That'll  suit  me,  old  boy — and  all  shall  be  forgiven  if, 
without  the  kind  permission  of  Aunt  Amelia,  you 
will  let  me  smoke  one  cigarette. 

[WAVERTON  lights  a  match,  from  which  she 
lights  a  cigarette.  Gives  match  back  to 
WAVERTON.  She  smokes  appreciatively  for 
afew  moments,  backs  up  a  few  steps  and 
leans  against  piano. 

Peter,  old  dear,  it  has  been  put  about   by  various 
authorities  that  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining. 
WAVERTON.  [Gravely]  That  is  so. 
BEATRICE.  Now  your  silver  lining  is  that   I   am 
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peacefully  smoking  a  cigarette  instead   of   being  in 
hysterics  on  the  floor. 

WAVERTON.  That's  simply  because  you're  Beatrice 
and  no  other. 

BEATKICE.  Oh,  well,  perhaps  I'd  better  take  all  the 
praise  you'll  give  me,  dear  old  thing.  It's  a  great 
help.  [Comes  down  c.]  It's  admitted  then  that  I'm  a 
fine  creature.  You're  a  judge  of  fine  creatures,  Peter. 
That's  a  fine  creature  who  just  carried  your  child  out 
of  the  room. 

WAVEKTON.  Yes. 

BEATRICE.  .Fine  in  a  finer  way  than  I  am. 

WAVERTON.  [Rising,  going  to  her,  and  laying  a  hand 
on  her  shoulder]  Bee  dear,  I  doubt  if  there  could  be 
a  finer  way. 

BEATRICE.  [R.C.]  Yes — and  she  has  it.  You  don't 
suppose  I've  been  alone  with  her  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  without  turning  her  inside  out  ? 

WAVEMON.  [Smiling]  No,  I  don't  suppose  that. 

[Goes  down  L. 

BEATRICE.  [Leaning  against  table  R.C.]  Peter,  old 
dear,  you'd  best  prepare  yourself  for  the  worst. 
I'm  going  to  give  you  the  chuck. 

WAVERTON.  Beatrice ! 

BEATRICE.  [Knocking  the  ash  off  her  cigarette  as  she 
goes  to  stool  L.C.]  Not  in  anger — not  in  pique — not 
even  because  it's  much  more  blessed  to  give  the  chuck 
than  to  receive  it. 

WAVERTON.  [Standing  R.  of  sofa,  his  n.foot  on  stool] 
My  dear — my  dear  ! 
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BEATRICE.  Oh,  /  know.  It's  inevitable  anyway 
[Her  left  hand  is  resting  on  WAVERTON'S  knee]  You 
love  me  all  right — quite  as  well  as  is  necessary — 
as  well  perhaps  as  most  men  love  the  woman  they 
are  going  to  marry — but  you  forget  something  that  I 
haven't  forgotten — you  told  me  when  we  became 
engaged  that  y<.  i  ha'1  loved  before.  This  was  the 
woman,  wasn't  it  t  ^She  looks  at  him.  He  nods  his 
head]  What  is  bet\  en  you  two  is  a  bigger  thing 
altogether.  It's  just  a  matter  of  Fate.  She  adores 
you — you're  her  God  on  earth.  [He  shakes  his  head 
and  turns  away]  And  you — you  love  her,  Peter,  you 
know  you  do.  [Pause.  She  takes  his  chin  in  her  left 
hand  and  turns  his  face  so  that  they  face  each  other] 
And  I  know  you  dare  tell  me  the  truth. 

WAVERTON.  [After  a  little  pause,  during  which  they 
look  into  each  other's  eyes']   Yes — I  love  her. 

BEATRICE.  You  dear,  brave  old  thing !     1  knew  I 
could  trust  you.     Throw  this  away  for  me. 

[He  takes  the  stump  of  her  cigarette  and  throws 
it  in  the  fire-place.  She  goes  up  to  c.  to  hide 
her  emotion,  then  to  the  ivriting 'table  and 
sits  on  edge — her  left  foot  on  stool. 

And  don't  you  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  don't 
love  you,  too.  I  do.  I  love  you  because  you  are  so 
young  and  so  old,  and  so  foolish,  and  so  wise.  But 
there's  nothing  inevitable  about  it,  and  in  any  case 
we're  quite  unsuited  to  each  other. 

WAVERTON.  [Down  L. protesting]  Oh,  come,  my  dear ! 
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BEATRICE.  Absolutely  !  Our  tastes  are  quite  un- 
like. You  don't  take  any  interest  in  Society,  and 
gossip,  and  scandal,  but  it  all  amuses  me  vastly.  I 
always  have  an  awful  good  time,  and  the  Duchess's 
love  affairs  and  what  she  will  do  now  are  matters  of 
thrilling  interest  to  me. 

WAVERTON.  [Sits  R.  arm  of  sofa]  Bee,  Bee,  you're 
slandering  yourself. 

BEATRICE.  Not  a  bit !  And  when  7  marry  it  will  be 
a  man  who  shares  my  tastes  ;  a  clean,  well-built  young 
fellow  who  dances  well,  wears  nice  ties,  and  is  a 
perfect  devil  on  the  golf  links.  I  know  dozens  of  'em  ! 
I  shall  marry  a  man  I  can  make  something  out  of — 
good  raw  material.  I  could  never  have  made  any- 
thing  out  of  you,  Peter,  you're  beyond  me,  old  dear. 
[She  gathers  the  rug,  crosses  up  c.]  There's  your  real 
mate  !  Your  Margaret !  [She  points  L.  then  goes  up  R. 

WAVERTON.  [Sits  on  stool,  L.C.]  Bee,  old  dear, 
you  are  trying  to  marry  me  to  a  woman  who  is 
engaged  to  another  man. 

[BEATRICE  indulges  in  a  rippling  little  laugh. 
What's  the  matter  ? 

BEATRICE.  Robinson  you  mean — Henry  Robinson  ! 
[She  laughs  again,  the  rug  trailing  over  her  arm. 

WAVERTON.  I  believe  that  is  the  name. 

BEATRICE.  [Coming  a  little  down  c.]  I  wouldn't 
worry  about  Harry  if  I  were  you. 

WAVERTON.  Why  not  ? 

BEATRICE.  [Coming  lack  to  him}  Have  you  ever 
seen  him  ? 
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WAVERTON.  ISTo,  praise  God  ! 

BEATRICE.  Have  you  ever  heard  his  voice — even  on 
the  telephone  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  his  photograph, 
even  in  a  snapshot  ?  [She  bends  closer  to  him  and  lowers 
her  voice]  Doy  ou  believe  in  him  ?  [They  look  at  each 
other]  I  don't !  [Back  to  chair  B.C. 

WAVERTON.  [Rises  and  goes  to  her,  taking  a  deep 
breath  and  laying  his  hands  on  her  shotdders]  Do  you 
mean  to  say ? 

BEATRICE.  You  may  kiss  my  forehead. 

WAVERTON.  You  dear !  [He  kisses  her. 

[BEATRICE  goes  to  door  R,  2  E. 

WAVERTON.  Where  are  you  going  ? 

BEATRICE,  [Throws  rug  over  shoidder~\  I'm  being 
tactful.  [Opens  door  R.  2  E.]  Also  I'm  going  to  have  a 
little  snooze  in  the  library.  Henry  Robinson  !  Old 
Harry  ! 

[A  rippling  laugh,  on  which  exit  BEATRICE. 
Her  laugh  is  still  heard  for  a  few  moments 
after  she  has  shut  the  door. 

[Enter  PINE  R.  1  E.  with  small  tray  containing 
coffee.  PINE  looks  very  cheerful.  Replaces 
tray  on  table  R. 

PINE,  Coffee,  sir — and  toast !         [Exit  PINE  R.  1  E. 

[WAVERTON  goes  towards  the  fire-place.  On  the 
ivay  he  finds,  where  BEATPtiCE  has  left  it, 
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MARGARET'S  locket.     He  takes  it  up  and 
goes  to  fire-place,  putt  ing  locket  in  his  pocket. 

Enter  MARGARET  [L.]. 

WAVERTON.  Would  you  give  me  a  cup  of  coffee, 
Margaret  ? 

MARGARET.  [Crosses  to  table  R.  and  pours  out  coffee] 
Where  is  Miss  Dainton  ? 

WAVERTON.  [R.  end  of  sofa  L.]  She's  lying  down  in 
the  library. 

MARGARET.  She's  been  an  angel  to  me. 

WAVERTON.  She  is  au  angel. 

MARGARET.  She  must  be  very  tired. 

WAVERTON.  Not  too  tired  to  chuck  me. 

MARGARET.  [Looking  up,  shocked  and  troubled] 
Chuck  you  ? 

WAVERTON.  It's  her  word.     It  means  to  release,  to 
repudiate,  to  go  back  on,  to  throw  over — in  fine,  to 
break  an  engagement  with. 
[He  comes  down  and  sits  on  stool  L.C.,  his  back  to  her. 

MARGARET.  [Much  disturbed,  crosses  c.]  Peter — she 
— she  can't  mean  it !  [Then  stands  behind  him.] 

WAVERTON.  Oh,  yes — it's  final. 

MARGARET.  Was  it — was  it — through  any  fault  of 
mine  ? 

WAVERTON.  Oh,  dear  no !  She  discovered  we  are 
unsuited.  She's  perfectly  right.  The  truth  is  I'm 
not  good  enough  for  her.  I'm  rather  by  way  of 
being  a  generally  out  of  it,  Margaret — and  I  don't 
think  I'm  very  happy. 

K 
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MARGARET.  [Suffering  for  him,  in  a  low  voice] 
Not  happy !  Peter !  [She  stretches  out  her  hands, 
longing  to  place  them  on  his  head.] 

WAVERTON.  I'm  afraid  I'm  a  human  sort  of 
person. 

MARGARET.  \To  herself — her  hands  at  her  breast] 
Oh,  God ! 

WAVERTON.  However,  everybody  else  is  happy. 
Beatrice  is  on  the  track  of  a  fine  golfer  and  you 
have  your  Henry  Thingamebob.  [He  rises.  He  raises 
his  voice  and  puts  a  fictitious  courage  into  it]  Here's 
your  locket,  my  dear. 

[Hands  MARGARET  locket,  which  she  opens,  his 
back  is  almost  turned  to  her.  She  puts 
locket  in  his  hand.  He  slowly  looks  at  it 
and  an  expression  of  great  relief  and 
tenderness  comes  into  his  face. 

Why — why  didn't  you  let  me  see  before  ? 

MARGARET.  My  wretched  pride.  I  didn't  think  you 
wanted  me,  Peter ! 

WAVERTON.  [Falteringly]  And — and — your  Mr. 
Robinson  ? 

MARGARET.  Oh,  Peter,  I'm  an  awful  liar  and  a 
wicked  woman  !  There  was  never  any  Henry  Robin- 
son. He  was  simply  an  invention.  You  wronged 
me  in  believing  me — in  thinking  it  possible  that 
any  other  man  could  ever  enter  my  life !  When  I 
gave  myself  to  you,  it  was  for  ever  and  ever — whether 
you  cared  or  not — whether  you  loved  me  or  not — 
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whether  you  lived  or  died.  [WAVERTON,  overcome, 
sinks  on  chair  R.  of  desk]  Oh  Peter !  How  could  you 
doubt  me?  [She  kneels  at  his  feet]  Why,  I  don't 
think  I  know  another  man  in  the  world  even  by 
sight ! 

WAVERTON.  Margaret — my  love !  Margaret ! 

[He  takes  her  closely  in  his  arms. 
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THE  KINDRED  OF  THE  WILD.  A  Book  of  Animal  Life.  By 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Professor  of  Literature,  Toronto 
University,  late  Deputy-Keeper  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
Canada,  With  many  illustrations  by  Charles  Livingston 
Bull. 

THE  WATCHERS  OF  THE  TRAILS.  A  Book  of  Animal  Life. 
By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  With  48  illustrations  by 
Charles  Livingston  Bull. 

THE  STORY  OF  RED  Fox.  A  Biography.  By  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull. 

THE  HAUNTERS  OF  THE  SILENCES.  A  Book  of  Wild  Nature. 
By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  Illustrated  by  Charles 
Livingston  Bull. 

BOOKS  ON  ART. 

ART — THE  LIBRARY  OF,  embracing  Painting,  Sculpture,  Archi- 
tecture, etc.  Edited  by  Mrs  S.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D. 
Extra  cloth,  with  lettering  and  design  in  gold.  Large 
cr.  &vo  (yf  in.  x  5!  in.),  gilt  top,  headband.  $s.  net  a 
volume.  Inland  postage,  $d. 

LIST  OF  VOLUMES 

DONATELLO.     By  Lord  Balcarres,  M.P.     With  58  plates. 
GREAT  MASTERS  OF  DUTCH   AND  FLEMISH   PAINTING.      By  Dr 
W.  Bode.     With  48  plates. 
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REMBRANDT.    By  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

With  45  plates. 

ANTONIO  POLLAIUOLO.     By  Maud  Cruttwell.     With  50  plates. 
VERROCCHIO.     By  Maud  Cruttwell.     With  48  plates. 
THE    LIVES    OF    THE    BRITISH    ARCHITECTS.      By   E.    Beresford 

Chancellor.     With  45  plates. 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  MADRID.     By  A.  de  Beruete  y  Moret.     WTith  48 

plates. 

WILLIAM  BLAKB.     By  Basil  de  Selincourt.     WTith  40  plates. 
GlOTTO.     By  Basil  de  Selincourt.     With  44  p'ates. 
FRENCH  PAINTING  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.     By  L.  Dimier. 

With  50  plates. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  FERRARA.    By  Edmund  G.  Gardner.    With  50  plates. 
Six   GREEK   SCULPTORS.      (Myron,    Pheidias,    Polykleitos,    Skopas, 

Praxiteles,  and  Lysippos.)     By  Ernest  Gardner.     With  81  plates. 
TITIAM.     By  Dr  Georg  Gronau.     With  54  plates. 
CONSTABLE.     By  M.  Sturge  Henderson.     With  48  plates. 
PISANELLO.     By  G.  F.  Hill.     With  50  plates. 
MICHAEL  ANGELO.     By  Sir  Charles  Holroyd.     With  52  plates. 
MEDIAEVAL   ART.     By  W.   R.    Lethaby.     With  66  plates  and    120 

drawings  in  the  text. 
THE  SCOTTISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.     By  \Villiam  D.    McKay, 

R.S.A.     With  46  plates. 

CHRISTOPHER  WREN.    By  Lena  Milman.   With  upwards  of  60  plates. 
CORREGGIO.     By  T.  Sturge  Moore.     With  55  plates. 
ALBERT  DURER.     By  T.  Sturge  Moore.     With  4  copperplates  and  50 

half-tone  engravings. 

SIR  WILLIAM  BF.ECHEY,  R.  A.     By  W.  Roberts.     With  49  plates. 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  SEVILLE.     By  N.  Sentenach.     With  50  plates. 
ROMAN  SCULPTURE  FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  CONSTANTINE.     By  Mrs 

S.  Arthur  Strong,   LL.D. ,  Editor  of  the  Series.     2  vols.     Writh 

130  plates. 

ART,  THE  POPULAR  LIBRARY  OF.  Pocket  volumes  of  biogra- 
phical and  critical  value  on  the  great  painters,  with  very 
many  reproductions  of  the  artists'  works.  Each  volume 
averages  200  pages,  i6mo,  with  from  40  to  50  illustrations. 
To  be  had  in  different  styles  of  binding  :  Boards  gilt,  is. 
net;  green  canvas  and  red  cloth  gilt,  2s.  net;  limp  lamb- 
skin, red  and  green,  2S.  6d.  net.  Several  titles  can  also 
be  had  in  the  popular  Persian  yapp  binding,  in  box. 
2s.  6d.  net  each. 

LIST  OF  VOLUMES. 

BOTTICELLI.     By  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs  Ady).     Also  in  Persian  yapp 

binding. 
RAPHAEL.     By  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs  Ady).      Also  in  Persian  yapp 

binding. 
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FREDERICK  WALKER.     By  Clementina  Black. 

REMBRANDT.     By  Auguste  Breal. 

VELAZQUEZ.     By  Auguste  Breal. 

GAINSBOROUGH.     By  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain. 

CRUIKSHANK.     By  W.  H.  Chesson. 

BLAKE.     By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

G.  F.  WATTS.     By  G.  K.  Chesterton.     Also  in  Persian  yapp  binding. 

ALBRECHT  DURER.     By  Lina  Eckenstein. 

THE  ENGLISH  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTERS.     By  A.  J.  Finberg.     Also 

in  Persian  yapp  binding. 
HOGARTH.     By  Edward  Garnett. 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.     By  Dr  Georg  Gronau. 
HOLBEIN.     By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 

ROSSETTI.     By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer.    Also  in  Persian  yapp  binding. 
THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE  BROTHERHOOD.     By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 
PERUGINO.     By  Edward  Hutton. 
MILLET.     By  Romain  Rolland. 
WATTEAU.     By  Camille  Mauclair. 
THE  FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS.     By  Camille  Mauclair. 
WHISTLER.     By  Bernhard  Sickert.     Also  in  Persian  yapp  binding. 

AMKLUNG,  WALTHER,  AND  HOLTZINGER,  HEINRICH.  The 
Museums  and  Ruins  of  Rome.  A  Guide  Book.  Edited 
by  Mrs  S.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D.  With  264  illustrations 
and  map  and  plans.  2  vols.  New  and  cheaper  re-issue. 
Fcap.  8v0.  5*.  net. 

BURNS,  REV.  J.  Sermons  in  Art  by  the  Great  Masters. 
Cloth  gilt,  photogravure  frontispiece  and  many  illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo.  6s.  Or  bound  in  parchment,  $s.  net. 

The  Christ  Face  in  Art.  With  60  illustrations  in  tint. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  6s.  Or  bound  in  parchment,  $s.  net. 

Bussv,  DOROTHY.  Eugene  Delacroix.  A  Critical  Apprecia- 
tion. With  26  illustrations.  New  and  cheaper  re-issue. 
Cr.  8v0.  2S.  6d.  net. 

CAROTTI,  GIULIO.  A  History  of  Art.  English  edition, 
edited  by  Mrs  S.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D.  In  four 
volumes,  with  very  numerous  illustrations  in  each  volume. 
Small  cr.  8v0.  55.  net  each  volume. 

Vol.      I. — ANCIENT  ART.     500  illustrations. 

Vol.    II. — MIDDLE  AGES  DOWN  TO  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

Vol.  III. — THE  GOLDEN  AGE.  [In preparation. 

Vol.  IV.— MODERN  TIMES.  [  ,,         „ 

LOWY,  EMANUEL.  The  Rendering  of  Nature  in  Early  Greek 
Art.  With  30  illustrations.  Cr.  8v0.  $s.  net. 
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MAUCLAIR,  CAMILLE.      Auguste  Rodin.      With  very   many 
illustrations  and  photogravure  frontispiece.     Small  4/0. 
New  and  cheaper  re-issue,     TS.  6d.  net. 
Set  als»  Popular  Library  of  Art  for  other  books  by  Camillt  Mauclair. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

ARCHER,  WILLIAM,  and  BARKER,  H.  GRANVILLE.  A 
National  Theatre.  Schemes  and  Estimates.  By  William 
Archer  and  H.  Granville  Barker.  Cr.  4/0.  $s.  net. 

ASPINALL,  ALGERNON  E.  The  Pocket  Guide  to  the  West 
Indies.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  maps,  very 
fully  illustrated.  Fcap.  Svo.  $s.  net. 

West  Indian  Tales  of  Old.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.   55.  net. 

AUSTIN,  SARAH.  The  Story  without  an  End.  From  the 
German  of  Carove.  Retold  by  Sarah  Austin.  Illus- 
trated by  Frank  C.  Pape.  8  Illustrations  in  Colour, 
mounted  with  frames  and  plate  marks.  Large  cr.  Svo. 
Designed  end  papers.  Designed  cloth  covers,  fully  gilt,  gilt 
top,  headband.  In  box.  55.  net. 

With    illustrations    by    Paul    Henry.     Sq.    Svo. 

is.  6d.  net. 

BELLOC,  HILAIRE.  Verses.  Large  cr.  Svo.  and  edition. 
$s.  net. 

and  B.  T.  B.     The  Bad  Child's  Book  of  Beasts.     New 

edition.     25th  thousand.     Sq.  ^to.     \s.  net. 

and  B.  T.  B.    More  Beasts  for  Worse  Children.     New 

edition.     Sq.  4/0.     is.  net. 

See  also  Reader?  Library  and  Shilling  Series  for  other  books  by  H.  Btlloc. 

BIRON,  H.  C.  "  Sir,"  Said  Dr  Johnson.  Selections  from 
Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson,"  arranged  under  compre- 
hensive headings.  Demy  Svo.  6s.  net. 

BOURNE,  GEORGE.     Change  in  the  Village  :   A  study  of  the 
village  of  to-day.     Cr.  Svo.     55.  net. 
See  the  Readers'  Library  for  other  books  by  George  Bourne. 

BOUTROUX,  EMILE.     The  Beyond  that  is  Within,  and  other 
Lectures.     Fcap.  Svo.     35.  6d.  net. 
S$e  the  Crown  Library  for  another  book  by  Professor  Boutroux. 
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BROOKE,  STOPFORD  A.  The  Onward  Cry :  Essays  and 
Sermons.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cr.  Sv0.  zs.  6d. 
net. 

Ste  also  the  Readers1  Library  and  Rt&dmendtr  Series  for  ether 
books  by  Stopford  Brooke. 

CHAPMAN,  HUGH  B.,  Chaplain  of  the  Savoy.  At  the  Back 
of  Things  :  Essays  and  Addresses.  Cr.  &z>0.  $s.  net. 

COLLIER,  PRICE.  England  and  the  English,  from  an  Ameri- 
can point  of  view.  Demy  Svo.  "js.  6d.  net.  Also  a 
popular  edition,  with  Foreword  by  Lord  Rosebery. 
Fcap.  &V0.  2S.  6d.  net. 

The  West  in  the  East :  A  study  of  British  Rule  in  India. 

Demy  &V0.  js.  6d.  net. 

COULTON,  G.  G.  From  St  Francis  to  Dante.  A  Historical 
Sketch.  Second  edition.  Demy  %vo.  125.  6d  net. 

CROWN  LIBRARY,  THE.  Demy  Svo,  doth  gilt,  gilt  top.  5*. 
net  a  volume. 

THE  RUBA'IYAT  OF  'UMAR  KHAYYAM   (Fitzgerald's  2nd  Edition). 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Edward  Heron  Allen. 
SCIENCE  AND    RELIGION  IN    CONTEMPORARY    PHILOSOPHY.      By 

Emile  Boutroux. 
WANDERINGS  IN  ARABIA.     By  Charles  M.  Doughty.    An  abridged 

edition   of    "Travels   in   Arabia   Deserta."     With   portrait  and 

map.     In  2  vols. 
FOLK-LORE  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND  :  Moslem,  Christian,  and  Jewish. 

By  J.  E.  Hanauer.     Edited  by  Marmaduke  Pickthall. 
LIFB  AND  EVOLUTION.     By  F.  W.  Headley,  F.Z.S.     With  upwards 

of  100  illustrations.     New  and  revised  edition  (1913). 
THE  NOTE-BOOKS  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.     Edited  by  Edward 

McCurdy.     With  14  illustrations. 
THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  LESLIE  STEPHEN.     By  F.  W.  Maitland. 

With  a  photogravure  portrait. 
THE  COUNTRY  MONTH  BY  MONTH.     By  J.  A.  Owen  and  G.  S. 

Boulger.     With  20  illustrations. 

SPINOZA  :  His  Life  and  Philosophy.     By  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
THE  ENGLISH  UTILITARIANS.     By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen.     3  vols. 
Vol.      I.  JAMES  MILL. 
Vol.    II.  JEREMY  BENTHAM. 
Vol.  III.  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
CRITICAL  STUDIES.     By  S.  Arthur  Strong.     With  Memoir  by  Lord 

Balcarres,  M.P.     Illustrated. 

CUTTING  CERES.  The  Praying  Girl.  Thoughtful  Religious 
Essays.  Sq.  cr.  Svo.  35.  6d.  net. 
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DARWIN,  BERNARD,  AND  ROUNTREE,   HARRY.      The  Golf 

Courses  of  the  British  Isles.     48  illustrations  in  colour 

and  1 6  in  sepia.     S<?.  royal  Svo.     2  is.  net. 
DE  LA   MARE,   WALTER.     The   Three   Mulla   Mulgars.     A 

Romance  of  the  Great  Forests.     With  illustrations  in 

colour.     Cr.  Svff.     $s.  net. 
DOUGHTY,  CHAS.  M.     Adam  Cast  Forth.     A  Poem  founded 

on  a  Judaeo-Arabian  Legend  of  Adam  and  Eve.    Cr.  Svo. 

45.  6d.  net. 
The  Cliffs.     A  Poetic  Drama  of  the  Invasion  of  Britain 

in  19 — .     Cr.  Svo.     $s.  net. 

The  Clouds  :  a  Poem.     Large  cr.  Svo.     55.  net. 

The  Dawn  in  Britain.    An  Epic  Poem  of  the  Beginnings 

of  Britain.     In  six  vols.     Vols.  i  and  2,  gs.  net ;  Vols.  3 

and  4,  9*.  net;  Vols.  5  and  6,  gs.  net.    The  Set,  271.  net. 

See  alst  Crown  Library  far  (mother  work  ly  C.  M.  Doughty. 
FAIRLESS,  MICHAEL.     Complete  Works.     3  vols.      In  slip 

case.     Buckram  gilt.     JS.  6d.  net. 

See  also  tht  Readmtnder  Series. 

The  Roadmender.   Illustrated  in  Colour  by  E.  W.  Waite. 

Cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.     TS.  6d.  net.     In  a  Box. 
Illustrated   in   photogravure   from   drawings   by 

W.  G.  Mein.     In  slip  case.     55-.  net. 
FALCONER,  REV.  HUGH.     The  Unfinished  Symphony.     New 

and  Cheaper  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     zs.  6d.  net. 
FLAUBERT,  GUSTAVE.     The  First  Temptation  of  St  Anthony. 

A  new  translation   by  R.  Francis.     A  fine  edition   on 

imit.  hd.-made  paper.     Large  cr.  Svo.     fs.  6d.  net. 
GRAHAM,  R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME.     Charity.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Faith.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Hope.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

His  People.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

See  also  Readers'  Library  and  Shilling  Series  for  other  books  by 

C-unninghame  Graham. 

HASELFOOT,  F.  K.  H.  The  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante 
Alighieri.  Translated  line  for  line  in  the  terza  rima  of 
the  original,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Second 
edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  further  annotated.  Demy 
Svo.  i2S.  net. 
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HEADLAM,  CECIL.  Walter  Headlam :  Letters  and  Poems. 
With  Memoir  by  Cecil  Headlam.  With  photogravure 
portrait.  Demy  8vo.  js.  6d.  net. 

HENDERSON,  ARCHIBALD.  Mark  Twain.  A  Biography. 
With  8  photographs  by  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn.  Large 
cr.  8vo.  5-r.  net. 

Interpreters  of  Life  and  the  Modern  Spirit :  Critical 

Essays.    With  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Meredith.     Cr. 
Zvo.     5-r.  net. 

HILL,  M.  D.,  AND  WEBB,  WILFRED  MARK.  Eton  Nature- 
Study  and  Observational  Lessons.  With  numerous 
illustrations.  In  two  parts.  35.  6d.  net  each.  Also  the 
two  parts  in  one  volume,  6.r.  net. 

HAMMOND,  REV.  JOSEPH.  Six  Necessary  Things  for  Chris- 
tians to  Know.  A  Theology  for  the  Plain  Man.  Cr. 
8v0.  2s.  6d.  net. 

HUDSON,  W.  H.     A  Little  Boy  Lost.     With  30  illustrations 
by  A.  D.  McCormick.     Sq.  cr.  8z>0.     3*.  6d.  net. 
See  also  Reader?  Library  and  Shilling  Series  for  other  books  by 
W.  H.  Hudson. 

HUEFFER,  FORD  MADOX.     The  Critical  Attitude.     Literary 

Essays.     Sq.  cr.  8vo.     Buckram.     $s.  net. 
See  also  Readers'  Library  and  The  Popular  Library  of  Art  for  ether 
books  by  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 

HIGH  GERMANY  :   VERSES.     Sq.  cr.  8v0,  paper  covers. 

is.  net. 

HUGHES,  REV.  G.  Conscience  and  Criticism.  With  Fore- 
word by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Cr.  &V0.  2s.  6d.  net. 

HUTCHINSON,  T.  Lyrical  Ballads  by  William  Wordsworth 
and  S.  T.  Coleridge,  1798.  With  certain  poems  of  1798, 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Fcap.  8v0.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.  With  2  photogravures.  3^.  6d.  net. 

JEFFERIES,  RICHARD.  The  Story  of  My  Heart.  By  Richard 
Jefferies.  A  New  Edition  Reset.  With  8  illustrations 
from  oil  paintings  by  Edward  W.  Waite.  Demy  Svo. 
The  pictures  mounted  with  frames  and  plate  marks. 
Designed  Cover.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  headband.  In  Box. 
1$.  6d.  net. 
Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition  limited  to  150  numbered  copies,  printed  on 

Imit.  Hand-made  Paper,  illustrations  mounted  on  vellum  with  decorative 

borders  in  gold.     Bound  in  buckram,  in  slip  case.     2is.  net. 
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JOUBERT,  JOSEPH.     Joubert :  A  Selection  from  His  Thoughts. 

Translated   by  Katharine  Lyttleton,  with  a  Preface  by 

Mrs  Humphry  Ward.     New  Edition.     In  a  slip  case. 

Large  cr.  8vo.     $s.  net. 
KROPOTKIN,    PRINCE.      Ideals    and    Realities    in    Russian 

Literature.      Critical   Essays.      By   Prince    Kropotkin. 

Demy  8v0.     "js.  6d.  net. 
LANGLOIS,  CH.  V.,  AND  SEIGNOBOS,  CH.     An  Introduction  to 

the  Study  of  History.     New  Edition.     $s.  net. 
LAWRENCE,  D.  H.    Lore  Poems  and  others.    Cr.  Svo.    55.  net. 
See  undtr  Novels  for  another  book  by  this  author. 

LE  GALLIENNE,  RICHARD.  Odes  from  the  Divan  of  Hafiz. 
Freely  rendered  from  Literal  Translations.  Large  sq.  Sv0. 
In  slip  case.  75.  6d.  net. 

LETHABY,  W.  R.  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  King's  Crafts- 
men. With  125  illustrations,  photogravure  frontispiece, 
and  many  drawings  and  diagrams.  Royal  8v0.  1 2s.  6d. 
net. 

Westminster  Abbey  as  a  Coronation  Church.     Illus- 
trated.    Demy  8v0.     zs.  6d.  net. 
See  also  The  Library  of  Art  for  "  Medieval  Art"  by  W.  R.  Lethaby, 

LOVELAND,  J.  D.  E.  The  Romance  of  Nice.  A  Descriptive 
Account  of  Nice  and  its  History.  With  illustrations. 
Demy  8v0.  6s.  net. 

LYTTON,  THE   HON.  MRS  NEVILLE.     Toy  Dogs   and   theii 
Ancestors.     With  300  illustrations  in  colour  collotype, 
photogravure,  and  half-tone.     4/0.     30$.  net. 
MAHAFFY,   R.  P.     Francis  Joseph  the  First :  His  Life  and 

Times.     By  R.  P.  Mahaffy.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
MAHOMMED,   MIRZA,    AND   RICE,   C.   SPRING.      Valeh  and 

Hadijeh.     Large  sq.  8v0.     $s.  net. 

MANTZIUS,  KARL.  A  History  of  Theatrical  Art  in  Ancient 
and  Modern  Times.  With  Introduction  by  William 
Archer.  In  six  volumes.  With  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. Royal  8v0.  los.  net  each  vol. 

Vol.  I.— The  Earliest  Times.  Vol.  II.— Middle  Ages  and  Renais- 
sance. Vol.  III. — Shakespeare  and  the  English  Drama  of  his 
Time.  Vol.  IV. — Moliere  and  his  Time.  Vol.  V.— Great 
Actors  of  the  l8th  Century.  Vol.  VI. — In  preparation. 

MARCZALI,  HENRY.  The  Letters  and  Journal,  1 848-49,  of  Count 
Charles  Leiningen-Westerburg.  Demy  8vo.  TS.  6d.  net. 
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MARJORAM,  JOHN.     New  Poems.     Fcap.  8v0.     2S.  net. 
MOORE,  T.  STURGE.     Poems.     Square  &vo.     Sewed,     is.  net 
a  volume. 

THE  CENTAUR'S  BOOTY. 

THE  ROUT  OF  THE  AMAZONS. 

THE  GAZELLES,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

PAN'S  PROPHECY. 

To  LEDA,  AND  OTHER  ODES. 

THESEUS,  AND  OTHER  ODES. 

Or,  in  one  volume,  bound  in  art  linen.     6s.  net. 

A  Sicilian  Idyll,  and  Judith.     Cloth,     2s.  net. 

Mariamne.     A  Drama.     Qr.  bound.     2s.  net. 

NASSAU,   R.   H.     Fetichism  in  West  Africa:    Forty  Years' 

Observations  of  Native  Customs  and  Superstitions.  12 
illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  71.  6d.  net. 

NEVILL,  RALPH,  AND  JERNINGHAM,  C.  E.  Piccadilly  to 
Pall  Mall.  Manners,  Morals,  and  Man.  With  2  photo- 
gravures. Demy  &V0.  125.  6d.  net. 

NEVILL,  RALPH.  Sporting  Days  and  Sporting  Ways.  With 
coloured  frontispiece.  Demy  Bvo.  i  zs.  6d.  net. 

The  Merry  Past.      Reminiscences  and   Anecdotes. 

With    frontispiece    in    colour    collotype.      Demy   8vo. 
125.  6d.  net. 

PAWLOWSKA,  Yoi"  (Mrs  Buckley).  A  Year  of  Strangers. 
Sketches  of  People  and  Things  in  Italy  and  in  the  Far 
East.  With  copper-plate  frontispiece.  Demy  8vo.  55. 
net. 

See  under  Novels  for  another  book  by  this  author. 

PEAKE,  Prof.  A.  S.     Christianity,  its  Nature  and  its  Truth. 

2$th  Thousand.     Cr.  Sv0.     2s.  6d.  net. 

PHILLIPPS,   L.   MARCH.     The  Works  of  Man.      Studies  of 
race  characteristics  as  revealed  in  the  creative  art  of  the 
world.     Cr.  &v0.     is.  6d.  net. 
PLAYS,  MODERN.     Cloth.     2s.  net  a  volume. 

THE  REVOLT  AND  THE  ESCAPE.     By  Villiers  de  L'Isle  Adam. 
HERNANI.     A  Tragedy.     By  Frederick  Brock. 
TRISTRAM  AND  ISEULT.     A  Drama.     By  J.  Comyns  Carr. 
THE  LIKENESS  OF  THE  NIGHT.     By  Mrs  W.  K.  Clifford. 
THE  SILVER  Box.     By  John  Galsworthy. 
JOY.     By  John  Galsworthy. 
STRIFE.     By  John  Galsworthy. 
JUSTICE.     By  John  Galsworthy, 
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THE  ELDEST  SON.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

THE  LITTLK  DREAM.     By  John  Galsworthy,     (is.  6d.  net.) 

THE  PIGEON.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

THE  BREAKING  POINT:  a  Censured  Play.     By  Edward  Garnett. 

THE  COMING  OF  PEACE.     By  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 

PETER'S  CHANCE.     A  Play.     By  Edith  Lyttelton. 

THE  STORM.     By  Ostrovsky.     Translated  by  Constance  Garnett. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.     A  Drama.     By  Eden  Phillpots. 

CURTAIN  RAISERS.     One  Act  Plays.     By  Eden  Phillpots. 

THE  FATHER.     By  August  Strindberg. 

THERE  ARE  CRIMES  AND  CRIMES.     By  August  Strindberg. 

Miss  JULIA.    THE  STRONGER.    Two  Plays.    By  August  Strindberg. 

CREDITORS.     PARIAH.     Two  Plays.     By  August  Strindberg. 

ROSES.     Four  One  Act  Plays.     By  Hermann  Sudermann. 

MORITURI.     Three  One  Act  Plays.     By  Hermann  Sudermann. 

FIVE  LITTLE  PLAYS.     By  Alfred  Sutro. 

THE  DAWN  (Les  Aubes).     By   Emile  Verhaeren.     Translated   by 

Arthur  Symons. 
THE  PRINCESS  OF  HANOVER.     By  Margaret  L.  Woods. 

The  following  may  also  be  had  in  paper  covers.  Price 
is.  6d.  net  a  volume. 

TRISTRAM  AND  ISEULT.     By  J.  Comyns  Carr.     (Paper  boards. ) 

THE  LIKENESS  OF  THE  NIGHT.     By  Mrs  W.  K.  Clifford. 

THE  SILVER  Box.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

JOY.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

STRIFE.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

TUSTICB.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

THE  ELDEST  SON.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

THE  LITTLE  DREAM.     By  John  Galsworthy,     (is.  net. ) 

THE  PIGEON.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

PETER'S  CHANCE.     By  Edith  Lyttelton. 

CURTAIN  RAISERS.     By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

FIVE  LITTLE  PLAYS.     By  Alfred  Sutro. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.     A  Censored  Drama.     By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

THREE  PLAYS.  By  Mrs  W.  K.  Clifford.  (Hamilton's  Second 
Marriage,  Thomas  and  the  Princess,  The  Modern  Way.) 
In  one  vol.  Sq.  post  8vo.  6s. 

PLAYS  (First  Series).  By  John  Galsworthy.  Three  Plays 
(Joy,  Strife,  The  Silver  Box)  in  one  vol.  Small  sq.  post 
&vo.  6s. 

PLAYS  (Second  Series).  By  John  Galsworthy.  Three  Plays 
(Justice,  The  Little  Dream,  The  Eldest  Son)  in  one 
vol.  Small  sq.  post  &vo.  6s. 
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PLAYS.  By  August  Strindberg.  (The  Dream  Play,  The  Link, 
The  Dance  of  Death,  Part  I. ;  The  Dance  of  Death, 
Part  II.)  Translated  with  an  Introduction  and  Biblio- 
graphy by  Edwin  Bjorkman.  With  frontispiece  portrait 
of  Strindberg.  In  one  volume.  Cr.  %vo.  6.r. 

PLAYS.  By  Anton  Tchekoff.  (Uncle  Vanya,  Ivanoff,  The 
Seagull,  The  Swan  Song.)  With  an  Introduction. 
Cr.  &vo.  6s. 

REID,  STUART  J.  Sir  Richard  Tangye.  A  Life.  With  a 
portrait.  New  and  Cheaper  re-issue.  Cr.  8vo.  25.  6d. 
net. 

ROADMENDER  SERIES,  THE.  The  volumes  in  the  series  are 
works  with  the  same  tendency  as  Michael  Fairless's 
remarkable  book,  from  which  the  series  gets  its  name : 
books  which  express  a  deep  feeling  for  Nature,  and  a 
mystical  interpretation  of  life.  Fcap.  8v0,  with  designed 
endpapers.  25.  6d.  net. 

THE  SEA  CHARM  OF  VENICE.     By  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 
MAGIC  CASEMENTS.     By  Arthur  S.  Cripps. 

THE  ROADMENDER.  By  Michael  Fairless.  Also  in  limp  lambskin, 
y.  6d.  Velvet  calf  yapp,  5*.  net.  Illustrated  Black  and  White 
Edition,  cr.  &vo,  $s.  net.  Also  Special  Illustrated  edition  in 
colour  from  oil  paintings  by  E.  W.  Waite,  Js.  6d.  net.  Edition  de 
Luxe,  151.  net. 
THE  GREY  BRETHREN.  By  Michael  Fairless.  Also  in  limp  lambskin, 

y.  ftd.  net;   Velvet  calf,  $s.  net ;  Ecrase"  persian,  $s.  net. 
THE   GATHERING  OF  BROTHER   HILARIUS.     By  Michael  Fairless. 
Limp  lambskin,  $s.  6d.  net;   Velvet  calf,  55.  net;  Ecrasi  persian, 
5^.  net. 

A  MODERN  MYSTIC'S  WAY.     (Dedicated  to  Michael  Fairless.) 
THOUGHTS  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.     Selected  by  Edward  McCurdy. 
LONGINGS.     By  W.  D.  McKay. 
FROM  THE  FOREST.     By  Wm.  Scott  Palmer. 
PILGRIM  MAN.     By  Wm.  Scott  Palmer. 
WINTER  AND  SPRING.     By  Wm.  Scott  Palmer. 
VAGROM  MEN.     By  A.  T.  Story. 
LIGHT  AND  TWILIGHT.     By  Edward  Thomas. 
REST  AND  UNREST.     By  Edward  Thomas. 
ROSE  ACRE  PAPERS  :  including  Horse  Solitariae.     By  Edward  Thomas. 

ROSEN,  ERWIN.  In  the  Foreign  Legion.  A  record  of  actual 
experiences  in  the  French  Foreign  Legion.  Demy  8vo. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  3*.  6d.  net. 
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READERS'  LIBRARY,  THE. 

Copyright  Works  of  Individual  Merit  and  Permanent  Value 

by  Authors  of  Repute. 
Library  style.     Cr.  Sv0.     Blue  cloth  gilt,  round  backs. 

2s.  6d.  net  a  volume. 
AVRIL.     By  Hilaire  Belloc.    Essays 

on    the    Poetry  of   the    French 

Renaissance. 

ESTO  PERPETUA.     By  Hilaire  Bel- 
loc.    Algerian  Studies  and  Im- 
pressions. 
MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  BOOKS  :  RES 

JUDICAT.*.  By  Augustine  Birrell. 

Complete  in  one  vol. 
OBITER    DICTA.      By    Augustine 

Birrell.     First  and  Second  Series 

in  one  volume. 
MEMOIRS    OF    A    SURREY 

LABOURER.     By  George  Bourne. 
THE  BETTESWORTH  BOOK.      By 

George  Bourne. 
STUDIES  IN  POETRY.    By  Stopford 

A.   Brooke,    LL.D.     Essays  on 

Blake,  Scott,  Shelley,  Keats,  etc. 
COMPARATIVE  STUDIES  IN  NUR- 
SERY RHYMES.    By  Lina  Ecken- 

stein.     Essays    in    a   branch    of 

Folk-lore. 
ITALIAN    POSTS   SINCE   DANTE. 

Critical  Essays.     By  W.  Everett. 
VILLA     RUBEIN,     AND     OTHER 

STORIES.    By  John  Galsworthy. 
PROGRESS,  AND  OTHER  SKETCHES. 

By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 
SUCCESS  :  AND  OTHER  SKETCHES. 

By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Grahame. 
GREEN  MANSIONS.     A  Romance 

of  the  Tropical  Forest.  By  W.  H. 

Hudson. 
THE  PURPLE  LAND.    By  W.  H. 

Hudson. 
THE  HEART  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LONDON.     By  Ford 

Madox  Hueffer. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  PEOPLE.    By 

Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 
AFTER     LONDON  —  WILD     ENG- 
LAND.    By  Richard  Jefferies. 
AMARYLLIS    AT   THE  FAIR.     By 

Richard  Jefferies. 
BRVIS.     The  Story  of  a  Boy.     By 

Richard  Jefferies. 
THE    HILLS    AND    THE    VALE. 

Nature     Essays.       By     Richard 

Jefferies. 
THE  GREATEST  LIFE.    An  inquiry 

into  the  foundations  of  character. 

By  Gerald  Leighton,  M.D. 
ST    AUGUSTINE    AND    HIS    AGE. 

An    Interpretation.     By   Joseph 

McCabe. 
BETWEEN  THE  ACTS.    By  H.  W. 

Nevinson. 
ESSAYS  IN  FREEDOM.     By  H.  W. 

Nevinson. 
PARALLEL    PATHS.     A    Study  in 

Biology,    Ethics,    and   Art.     By 

T.  W.  Rolleston. 
THE  STRENUOUS  LIFE,  AND  OTHER 

ESSAYS.   By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
ENGLISH     LITERATURE    AND 

SOCIETY  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.        By      Sir      Leslie 

Stephen. 
STUDIES  OF  A  BIOGRAPHER.    First 

Series.     Two  Volumes.     By  Sir 

Leslie  Stephen. 
STUDIES     OF     A     BIOGRAPHER. 

Second    Series.     Two   Volumes. 

By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 
INTERLUDES.      By  Sir  Geo.   Tre- 

velyan. 
ESSAYS  ON  DANTE.     By  Dr  Carl 

Witte. 


"  Messrs  Duckworth's  admirable  Readers'  Library." — Bookman. 

"A  series  which  is  well  worth  following.     Excellent  reading." — Atkentrutn, 

"That  excellent  series.  The  work  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  contemporaries." 
— Daily  JVeivs. 

"  In  a  class  apart  from  cheap  reprints  ...  as  enjoyable  to  the  most  fastidious  as  first 
edition!." — Tht  Manchester  Guardian. 
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SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  SERIES. 

MAKERS  OK  OUR  CLOTHES.  A  Case  for  Trade  Boards.  By  Miss 
Clementina  Black  and  Lady  Carl  Meyer.  Dtmy  Svo.  $s.  net. 

SWEATED  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE.  By  Clementina 
BLACK.  With  Preface  by  A.  G.  Gardiner.  Cloth,  crewn  Svo. 
2s.  net, 

WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY  :  FROM  SEVEN  POINTS  OF  VIEW.  With 
Introduction  by  D.  J.  Shackleton.  Cloth,  crtwn  Svo.  2s.  net. 

THE  WORKER'S  HANDBOOK.  By  Gertrude  M.  Tuckwell.  A  hand- 
book of  legal  and  general  information  for  the  Clergy,  f«r  District 
Visitors,  and  all  Social  Workers.  Cr.  Svo.  2s.  net. 

SAINTS,  THE.     An  entirely  New  Series  of  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
in  separate  volumes.     Cr.   Svo,  scarlet  art  vellum,  gilt 
lettered,  gilt  top.     2S.  6d.  net  each  volume. 
S.  AMBROSE.     By  the  Due  de  Broglie. 
S.  ANTONY  OF  PADUA.     By  the  Abbi  Albert  Lepitre. 
S.  AUGUSTINE.     By  Prof.  Ad.  Hatzfeld. 
S.  CAJETAN.     By  R.  de  Maulde  la  Claviere. 
S.  CHRYSOSTOM.     By  Aime  Puech. 
S.  CLOTILDA.     By  Prof.  G.  Kurth. 
S.  DOMINIC.     By  Jean  Guiraud. 
S.  FRANCIS  OF  SALES.     By  A.  D.  Margerie. 
S.  IGNATIUS  OF  LOYOLA.     By  Henri  Joly. 
S.  JEROME.     By  the  Rev.  Father  Largent. 
S.  JOAN  OF  ARC.     By  L.  Petit  de  Julleville. 
S.  JOHN  VIANNEY  :  CURE  D'ARS.     By  Joseph  Vianney. 
S.  LOUIS.     By  Marius  Sepet. 

S.  MARY  THI  VIRGIN.     By  Rene  Marie  de  la  Broise. 
S.  NICHOLAS  I.     By  Jules  Roy. 
S.  PATRICK.     By  1'Abbe  Riguet. 
S.  PETER  FOURIER.     By  L.  Pingaud. 
S.  TERESA.     By  Henri  Joly. 
S.  THOMAS  X  BECKET.     By  Mgr.  Deroimuid. 
S.  THOMAS  MORE.     By  Henri  Bremond. 
S.  VINCENT  DE  PAUL.     By  Prince  Emmanuel  de  Broglie. 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  SAINTS.     By  Henri  Joly. 
DUCKWORTH'S  SHILLING  NET  SERIES.     Cloth,  cr.  &vo. 
CALIBAN'S  GUIDE  TO  LETTERS.     By  Hilaire  Belloc. 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  SKETCHES.     By  W.  H.  Hudson. 
STORIES  FROM  DE  MAUPASSANT. 
SUCCESS.     By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

SMALLEY,  GEORGE  W.  Anglo-American  Memories.  First 
Series  (American).  With  a  photogravure  frontispiece. 
Demy  Svo.  izs.  6d.  net. 

Second  Series  (English).     Demy  8vff.     123.  6d.  net. 

SPIELMANN,  Mrs  M.  H.,  and  WILHELM,  C.  The  Child  of 
the  Air.  A  Romantic  Fantasy.  Illustrated  in  colour 
and  in  line.  Sq.  cr.  Sw.  $s.  net. 
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STEPHEN,  H.  L.  State  Trials :  Political  and  Social  First 
Series.  Selected  and  edited  by  H.  L.  Stephen.  With 
two  photogravures.  Two  vols.  Fcap.  8vo.  Art  vellum, 
gilt  top.  5-r.  net. 

Vol.  I.— Sir  Walter  Raleigh — Charles  I. — The  Regicides — Colonel 
Turner  and  Others— The  Suffolk  Witches— Alice  Lisle.  Vol.  II. 
— Lord  Russell — The  Earl  of  Warwick — Spencer  Cowper  and 
Others — Samuel  Goodere  and  Others. 

State  Trials:    Political  and  Social.     Second  Series. 

Selected   and   edited   by   H.    L.    Stephen.      With   two 
photogravures.     Two  vols.     Fcap.  8ve.     $s.  net. 
Vol.  I. — The  Earl  of  Essex — Captain  Lee— John  Perry — Green  and 
Others--Count  Coningsmark — Beau  Fielding.     Vol.  II. — Annes- 
ley — Carter — Macdaniell — Bernard — Byron. 

STOPFORD,  FRANCIS.  Life's  Great  Adventure.  Essays.  By 
Francis  Stopford,  author  of  "The  Toil  of  Life."  Cr. 
Sv0.  Cloth.  $s.  net. 

STUDIES  IN  THEOLOGY.  A  New  Series  of  Handbooks,  being 
aids  to  interpretation  in  Biblical  Criticism  for  the  use  of 
the  Clergy,  Divinity  Students,  and  Laymen.  Cr.  Svo. 
25.  6d.  net  a  volume. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  HOPE.  A  Study  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things. 
By  W.  Adams  Brown,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Union 
College,  New  York. 

CHRISTIANITY    AND    SOCIAL  QUESTIONS.      By  the  Rev.   William 
Cunningham,    D.D.,    F.B.A.,    Archdeacon    of   Ely.      Formerly 
Lecturer  on  Economic  History  to  Harvard  University. 
FAITH  AND  ITS  PSYCHOLOGY.    By  the  Rev.  William  R.  Inge,  D.D., 

Dean  of  St  Paul's. 
PROTESTANT  THOUGHT  BEFORE  KANT.     By  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Ph.D., 

D.D.,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  GOSPELS.     By  the  Rev.  James  Moffat,  B.D., 
D.D.,  of  the  U.F.  Church  of  Scotland,  sometime  Jowett  Lecturer 
in    London,    author    of    "The     Historical     New    Testament," 
"  Literary  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,"  etc. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  SINCE  KANT.  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  D.D.,  Parkman  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Harvard,  U.S.A. 

REVELATION  AND  INSPIRATION.  By  the  Rev.  James  Orr,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Apologetics  in  the  Theological  College  of  the  United 
Free  Church,  Glasgow. 

A  CRITICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Arthur 
Samuel  Peake,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis  and  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Theology,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION.  By  the  Rev.  Hastings  Rashdall, 
D.Litt.  (Oxon.),  D.C.L.  (Durham),  F.B.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford. 
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TEXT  AND  CANON  OF  THE  NKW  TESTAMENT.  By  Prof.  Alexander 
Souter,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Aberdeen 
University. 

CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  TO  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Herbert  B.  Work- 
man, D.Litt.,  Principal  of  the  Westminster  Training  College. 

TOMLINSON,  H.  M.  The  Sea  and  the  Jungle.  Personal  ex- 
periences in  a  voyage  to  South  America  and  through  the 
Amazon  forests.  By  H.  M.  Tomlinson.  Demy  Svo. 
7-r.  6d.  net. 

VAUGHAN,  HERBERT  M.  The  Last  Stuart  Queen :  Louise 
Countess  of  Albany.  A  Life.  With  illustrations  and 
portraits.  Demy  Svo.  i6s.  net. 

WAERN,  CECILIA.  Mediaeval  Sicily.  Aspects  of  Life  and 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  With  very  many  illustrations. 
Royal  Svo.  1 2 s.  6d.  net. 

WILLIAMS,  ALFRED.  A  Wiltshire  Village.  A  Study  of 
English  Rural  Village  Life.  By  Alfred  Williams.  Cr. 
Svo.  55.  net. 

NOVELS  AND  STORIES 

ANONYMOUS.     The  Diary  of  an  English  Girl.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
BONE,  DAVID  W.     The  Brassbounder.     A  tale  of  seamen's 

life  in  a  sailing  ship.     With  illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s 
BONE,  GERTRUDE.     Provincial  Tales.     With  frontispiece  by 

Muirhead  Bone.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
BONE,  MUIRHEAD  and  GERTRUDE.     Children's  Children.     A 

Tale.     With   60   drawings  by  Muirhead   Bone.     Large 

Cr.   Svo.      6s.   net.      [Vellum  Edition,  limited   to  250 

copies,  signed  and  numbered.     25*.  «<?/.] 
BROOKFIELD,  CHAS.  H.     Jack  Goldie:    the  Boy  who  knew 

best.     Illustrated  by  A.  E.  Jackson.     Cr.  Svo.     $s. 
BROWN,    VINCENT.     A    Magdalen's   Husband.      A  Novel. 

Fourth  Impression.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Dark  Ship.     A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Disciple's  Wife.     A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Sacred  Cup.     A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

CALTHROP,  DION  CLAYTON.     King  Peter.    A  Novel.    With  a 

Frontispiece.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

See  also  Duckworth's  Two  Shilling  Net  Novels  for  another  book  by 
Dion  Clayton  Calthrop. 
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CAWTLEY,   C.   HOLMES.     The  Weaving  of  the  Shuttle.     A 
Yorkshire  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

CLIFFORD,   Mrs  W.  K.     Woodside  Farm.     A   Novel.     Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

CONNOLLY,  J.  B.     Wide  Courses :  Tales  of  the  Sea.     Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

See  also  Duckworth's  Two  Shilling  Net  Novels. 

DAVIES,  W.  H.     Beggars.     Personal  Experiences  of  Tramp 

Life.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
• A  Weak  Woman.     A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  True  Traveller.     A  Tramp's  Experiences.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 

DAVIS,  RICHARD  HARDING.     Once  upon  a  Time.     Stories. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Man  who  could  not  Lose.    Stories.    Illustrated. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Red  Cross  Girl.      Stories.      Illustrated.      Cr. 


Svo.     6s. 

DODGE,  JANET.  Tony  Unregenerate.  A  Novel.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
DRAKE,  MAURICE.  Wrack.  A  Tale  of  the  Sea,  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
EAST,  H.  CLAYTON.  The  Breath  of  the  Desert.  A  Novel  of 

Egypt.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

FILIPPI,  ROSINA.     Bernardine.     A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
FOGAZZARO,  ANTONIO.     The  Poet's  Mystery.    A  Novel.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
FORBES,  LADY  HELEN.     It's  a  Way  they  have  in  the  Army. 

A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Bounty  of  the  Gods.     A  Novel. 

The  Polar  Star.     A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

GARNETT,  Mrs  R.  S.      Amor  Vincit.      A  Romance  of  the 

Staffordshire  Moorlands.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
See  a/so  Duckworth's  Two  Shilling'  Net  Novels  for  another  Novel 
by  Mrs  Garnett. 

GARSHIN,  W.     The  Signal,  and  other  Stories.     Translated 

from  the  Russian. 
GLYN,  ELINOR.     Beyond  the  Rocks.     A  Love  Story.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s.     Also  an  edition  in  paper  covers,     is.  net. 

Halcyone.     A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

His  Hour.     A  Novel.     With  a  photogravure  frontis- 
piece.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
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GLYN,  ELINOR.  The  Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece.  Cr.  8v0,  6s.  Also  an  edition  in 
paper  covers,  u.  net. 

Reflections  of  Ambrosine.     With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece.    Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

Set  also  Duckworth's  Two  Shilling  Net  Novels, 

Three  Weeks.    A  Romance.    With  Coloured  Fronds 

piece.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.    With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece.    Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

Elizabeth   Visits   America.      With    a   Photogravure 

Frontispiece.     Cr.  &vo.     6s. 

See  also  Duckworth's  Two  Shilling  Net  Novels. 

The  Damsel  and  the  Sage  :   A  Woman's  Whimsies. 

With  a  Photogravure  Portrait.     Cr.  8v0.     In  slip  case. 
5$.  net. 

Sayings  of  Grandmamma.      From  the  Writings  of 

Elinor  Glyn.     Fcap.  8v0.     With  Photogravure  Portrait. 
Persian  yapp.     2S.  6d.  net.    Also  in  parchment,     is.  net. 

The  Reason  Why.      With  Frontispiece  in  Colour. 


Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
GORKY,   MAXIM.     The  Spy.     A  Tale.     By  Maxim  Gorky. 

Cr.  &v0.     6s. 
Twenty-six   Men   and   a   Girl.      Stories.      Cr.    8v0. 

Cloth.     2S.  net. 
HAYTER,  ADRIAN.      The  Profitable  Imbroglio.     A  Tale  of 

Mystery.      Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

HOLMES,  ARTHUR  H.     Twinkle.     A  Novel.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
HORLICK,  JITTIE.     A  String  of  Beads.     A  Tale.     Illustrated 

in  Colour.     Cr.  Sv0.     6s. 
JOHNSON,  CECIL  Ross.      The  Trader :    A  Venture  in  New 

Guinea.     A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
LE  SAGE,  A.  B.      In  the  West  Wind.      A  Cornish  Novel. 

Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
LIPSETT,    E.    R.      Didy  :   The    Story    of   an    Irish    Girl. 

Cr.  8w.     6*. 
MACLAGAN,  BRIDGET.    The  Mistress  of  Kingdoms.    A  Novel. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
MARTINDALE,  ELIZABETH.     Margaret  Hever.    A  Novel.     Cr. 

8v0.     6s. 
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MAUD,  CONSTANCE  ELIZABETH.     Angelique :   le  p'tit  Chou. 

A  Story.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Set  also  Two  Shilling  Net  Novels  for  another  book  by  Miss  Maud. 
MAUPASSANT,  GUY  DE.     Yvette,  and  other  Stories.     Trans- 
lated by  A.  G.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Net  Library  for  another  volume  of  Maupassant. 
MONKHOUSE,  ALLAN.    Dying  Fires.    A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
NAPIER,  ROSAMOND.     The  Faithful  Failure.     A  Novel  of  the 
Open  Air.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Heart  of  a  Gypsy.     A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

PAWLOWSKA,  Yoi.     Those  that  Dream.     A  Novel  of  Life  in 

Rome  To-day.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

ROBERTS,  HELEN.     Old  Brent's  Daughter.     Cr.  Svc.     6s. 
SCHOFIELD,  LILY.      Elizabeth,  Betsy,  and   Bess.      A  Tale. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
"SHWAY  DINGA."      Wholly  without   Morals.      A  Novel  of 

Indo-Burman  Life.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

TCHEKHOFF,  ANTON.     The  Kiss :  Stories.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
TRAVERS,  JOHN.     Sahib  Log.     A  Novel  of  Regimental  Life 

in  India.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

In  the  World  of  Bewilderment.  A  Novel.   Cr.  Svo.   6s. 

TYLEE,   E.    S.      The  Witch   Ladder.      A   Somerset  Story. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

VAUGHAN,  OWEN  (Owen  Rhoscomyl).  A  Scout's  Story.     A 

Tale  of  Adventure.     Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.     zs.  6d. 

Isle  Raven.     A  Welsh  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Old  Fireproof:  Being  the  Chaplain's  Story  of  Certain 

Events  in  the  South  African  War.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Sweet  Rogues.     A  Romance.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 


See  also  Duckworth's  Two  Shilling  Net  Novels  for  another  book  iy 
Owen  Vaughan. 

DUCKWORTH'S  SERIES  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS.     2s.  net. 
THE  PRODIGAL  NEPHEW.     By  Bertram  Atkey. 
THE  DANCB  OF  LOVE.     By  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop. 
WOODSIDE  FARM.     By  Mrs  W.  K.  Clifford. 
THE  CRESTED  SEAS.     By  James  B.  Conolly.     Illustrated. 
THE  INFAMOUS  JOHN  FRIEND.     By  Mrs  R.  S.  Garnett. 
ELIZABETH  VISITS  AMERICA.     By  Elinor  Glyn. 
REFLECTIONS  OF  AMBROSINE.     By  Elinor  Glyn. 
A  MOTOR-CAR  DIVORCE.     By  Louise  Hale.     Illustrated. 
No  SURRENDER.     By  Constance  Elizabeth  Maud. 
THE  SECRET  KINGDOM.     By  Frank  Richardson. 
VRONINA.     By  Owen  Vaughan.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
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